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The adoption in recent decades of the term “fantasy” to label a 
commercial genre of popular fiction has compounded the problems of 
description and analysis that already afflicted “horror” and “science 
fiction.” The creation of any such term immediately loads the relevant 
label with pejorative qualities that any writer, intent on conserving a 
measure of respectability will be anxious to avoid; this in turn creates 
awkward problems for critics who wish to discuss both the “literary” 
and “paraliterary” aspects of such genres. 

The co-option of “fantasy” poses particular problems because it 
increases the problem of finding an apt term to describe the whole field 
of which supernatural horror fiction, science fiction, and genre fantasy 
are aspects; to speak of “the fantastic” is now doubly awkward, firstly 
because “fantastic” is merely the adjectival derivative of “fantasy,” and 
secondly because Tzvetan Todorov’s critical work has popularized a 
much narrower and more specialized meaning of “the fantastic.” 

Such confusions make it difficult to discuss the aesthetics of any 
fiction that does not fit into the field variously describable as 
“realistic,” “naturalistic,” or “mimetic.” It also clouds attempts to talk 
about the practical methods involved in the construction of such texts. 

Some attempts to solve the problem — including John Clute’s 
elaboration of a new typological scheme in The Encyclopedia of 
Fantasy ; Brian Attebery’s careful contrasting of fantasy as “mode, 
genre, [and] formula” in Strategies of Fantasy: ; and Michael 
Swanwick’s analogy likening fantasy to a literary archipelago rather 
than a continent — have been heroic and have assisted their authors to 
provide many useful insights. But these are themselves rather 
reminiscent of a pattern of islands, each more or less entire unto itself. 

Perhaps this situation is irredeemable. It is possible that any 
further attempt to solve such problems will merely compound them 
further by adding yet more new terms, or at least new meanings, to the 
welter of confusion. Nevertheless, it might be worth trying. At the very 
least, a new approach might facilitate a few more useful insights. 

German philosopher Alexander Gottlieb Baumgarten (1714- 
1762) gave the Greek-derived word “aesthetics” its modern meaning. 
He also introduced two other terms that might be useful in discussing 
the methodological problems faced by writers whose work is not strictly 
mimetic: one that translates as “secondary creation” and another that 
can be rendered directly from the original Greek as “heterocosmic.” 

“Secondary creation” is the term Baumgarten used to describe 
the work involved in composing a literary text. It is readily adaptable 
to the language of fantasy criticism; although it is not explicitly 
employed in the most influential of all essays on the aesthetics and 
methodology of fantasy, J. R. R. Tolkien’s “On Fairy-stories,” it is 
echoed in ether terms employing the same adjective. Tolkien speaks 
of the creation of “secondary worlds,” whose relationship to the reader 
is defined in terms of “secondary belief’; the former term, at least, has 
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It was one of those sudden dislocations that make you wonder if 
you’ve been living on the same planet as everybody else. At a recent 
Philadelphia Science Fiction Society book discussion of Audrey 
Niffenegger’s elephantine The Time Traveler’s Wife, I made the rather 
glib comment, “This is just Portrait of Jennie with the genders 
changed, and ten times as long.” 

I got back a roomful of blank stares. This was, mind you,- a fairly 
well-read group of people whose average age clustered around fifty. 
But nobody had ever heard of Robert Nathan, a prolific fantasy author, 
once a huge best-seller, whose career extended from 1919 to 1975. 
Even John Ashmead, who makes a hobby of the science and literature 
of time travel, frequently lectures on the subject, and has compiled a 
bibliography of such literature, knew nothing of what at least used to 
be the most famous romantic time-slip novel of them all. 

One person finally remembered that there had been a movie by 
that name long ago, but had never known it was based on a book. 

I must have some persuasive powers, because before the 
afternoon was out we’d voted in Portrait of Jennie as a future 
discussion topic. It was, after all, in print from Jacob Weissman’s 
Tachyon Press. A copy stHkresided in a pile of “recent” books I had 
intended to get around to reviewing (San Francisco: Tachyon Press, 
1998; $14.00 tpb, 118 pages). 

Then the weirdness began. Amazon.com lists an edition of 
Portrait of Jennie as a children’s book, ages 4-8 . Clearly nonsense, but 
it was the right book. Various members went searching for used copies. 
(I turned up two, paperbacks from 1977.) But few of the used-book 
dealers in the Philadelphia area were familiar with the book or its 
author. I found two who were, both over-sixty women, one of whom 
opined that Joseph Cotten was “too creepy” in the movie of Jennie to 
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Of Robert Nathan, Jennie. . . 

continued from page 1 

play the artist protagonist effectively. 

In my thirty-some years of book hunting I’ve always had the 
impression that Robert Nathan books are common as dirt. Any used- 
book store with a large stock is likely to have a shelf of them, gathering 
dust. Over the years I have accumulated a shelf of them myself, as 
something picked up for pennies as “of fantasy interest,” as fans 
express it. 

It seems those bookstore shelves have been cleaned off lately. 
Robert Nathan seems to be at the darkest point of his eclipse. Once he 
was a best-seller. Then he filled up a lot of used-book shelves. Then he 
became an author whose used titles notoriously failed to sell, so that 
bookdealers threw them out and refused to take more. After that, he 
became a rarity . . . and here’s the good news. First editions of Portrait 
of Jennie demand high prices on abebooks.com. A fine one might cost 
you $250.00. 

Why is this relevant? Let me suggest that the used-book market 
can be, if not a tool of criticism, at least useful for gauging literary 
history. That $250.00 price means that there is still demand for, at 
least, Jennie. The book is remembered in some way as a “classic.” 
There are any number of titles by other authors you won’t find listed 
at all, not because they’re fabulously scarce, but because no one wants 
them. So, while Nathan’s fire may have burned low, there are still a few 
embers left to be stirred. 

An expository paragraph or two: Surely the lesson for me was not 
to take for granted that everyone had heard of a writer or a book merely 
because I had. What can I say? I’m a bibliographic sponge. I soak up 
everything. Possiblyyou ^owYknow that Robert Nathan, 1894-1985, 
wrote thirty-seven novels, several volumes of poetry, a couple of plays 
(including a “what-if?” sequel to Romeo and Juliet called Juliet in 
Mantua , about how Mr. and Mrs. Montague got on ten years later), 
and even a book of “archeology,” The Weans (I960), which is, to my 
mind, the very best “archeology of the present” book ever done, part 
of a tradition that goes at least as far back as J. A. Mitchell’s The Last 
American (1889 ) — one of those books in which people of the remote 
future dig up traces of our civilization and make muddled guesses 
about it. Nathan’s, which was published in Harper’s Magazine 
originally, is more than a gag on the order of Motel of the Mysteries. It’s 
effective satire, describing the lost nation of “US” or “WE” (whose 
capital was called either “Washing Ton” or “Pound Laundry” — but 
what if anything was ever washed there remains the subject of scholarly 
debate), and ending on a somber note: “But as to the history of these 
unknown ancestors of ours, no more is known than is known of the 
Romans and, later, the Brythons: they established themselves in the 
land by killing off the native tribes already there, and built their empire 
by the sword; when the sword rusted, they perished.” 

Nathan’s novels are frequently comic, whimsical, slightly 
sentimental but not without a sense of tragedy, and often quite 
moving. They belong to a discernable tradition of American fantasy, 
which extends from Washington Irving through Mark Twain, up 
through Stephen Vincent Benet and Peter Beagle. The Bishop’s Wife 
(1928) is about a woman who falls in love with an angel. There Is 
Another Heaven (1929) is about a Jew who finds himself in Gentile 
Heaven. Nathan’s last book, Heaven, Hell, and the Megas Factor 
(1975) is about emissaries from Heaven and Hell coming to Earth to 
prevent atomic holocaust. The Innocent Eve (1951) shares similar 
concerns. The Fair (1964) is Arthurian. Horrifically overtaken by 
events was The Road of Ages (1935), which describes how the Jews 
were driven out of Europe and exiled to Mongolia; it is simultaneously 
as valid and as obsolete as Charlie Chaplin’s The Great Dictator. Other 
titles “of fantasy interest,” as we say, include Jonah ( 1925 ), Sir Henry 
(1955), The Wilderness-Stone (1961), TheDevil With Love (19 63), The 
Mallot Diaries (1965), Mia (1970), and The Elixir ( 1 971 ), all of them 
published by one of the most prestigious of American publishers, 
Alfred A. Knopf. 

Then there was Portrait of Jennie (1939), which was Nathan’s 
BIG book (although in size, it is very small). For the rest of his days, 
he was known as “the author of Portrait of Jennie ,” even as Robert 
Bloch was followed around by Psycho to the end of his career. Nathan 



told Peter Beagle, to whom Nathan was something of a mentor, when 
the younger author sent him The Last Unicorn, “This thing is going 
to be your Portrait of Jennie. You’re stuck with it — it will haunt you 
for the rest of your life.” 

When I got the PSFS book discussion group to read this 
unknown, forgotten work, the response was one of delighted 
amazement. The group doesn’t quite trust me, ever since I introduced 
them to Mervyn Peake and permanently scared off nearly half the 
membership (“Separating the wheat from the chaff,” I say 
unapologetically), but this was a hit. 

We appreciated that Portrait of Jennie is concisely and exquisitely 
written. The Time Traveler’s Wife, by contrast, is at a middling best- 
seller level. It might have been a good book if severely edited, and cut 
to about half its present (more than 700-page) length. But 
Niffenegger isn’t very good at narrative voice. When her male and 
female characters relate different parts of the story', they sound alike. 

Nathan, on the other hand, never misses a note. His prose is lucid 
and direct in a way that only the best American literary' prose of the late 
1930s could be, in the era when Hemingway was king. Nathan is true 
to life and emotion, instantly. The predicament of the artist hero, Eben 
Adams, gets right to the point. Adams, starving during the Great 
Depression, cannot find his muse. He struggles to get something 
across in his painting, but all is conventional rubbish. Sean Stewart, 
who contributes an introduction to the Tachyon edition, has 
experienced this, as have most artists in any medium. “Imagine my 
shock,” he writes, “to open a book with a sort of condescending good 
humor, only to be nailed between the eyes with one of the central 
dilemmas of my life.” 

But of course Eben Adams does find his muse, in the person of 
Jennie, who seems to be about eight when he first meets her playing 
hopscotch in Central Park. She sings an eerie little song which 
prefigures the entire plot of the novel: 

Where I come from 

Nobody knows; 

And where I’m going. 

Everything goes. 

The wind blows, 

The sea flows — 

And nobody knows. 

One of the other characters suspects that Jennie is a phantom or 
a figment of Eben’s imagination, but she is a real girl. Even so, we 
immediately notice something odd about her. Eben is living in 1938. 
Jennie, whose dress seems a little old-fashioned, makes a reference to 
“the Kaiser” as if he were a contemporary, and “the war” as if it’s going 
on. Each time Eben meets her thereafter, over the space of several 
months, she is a bit older, until by the end of the book she is an adult 
and falls deeply in love with him, only to drown before his eyes in the 
great New England hurricane of 1938. But in the meantime Eben has 
painted a magnificent portrait of Jennie, which has made him famous 
and hangs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 

Yes, it’s a tear-jerker, and if there is any objection to be made, it 
is that Jennie’s death seems a bit rushed, even contrived, but Nathan 
(and the hero, Eben) would doubtless argue that this is the whole 
point. It is destiny. Jennie has been moving at a different rate of time, 
intersecting with Eben’s life at intervals which are, to him, a few weeks, 
but to her, several years. The two are drawn together because they are 
destined to love one another, despite their having been born, 
chronologically, apart. We don’t see it from Jennie’s point of view, but 
it seems that every few years (as she experiences time) she is somehow 
compelled to go into the future, to be with Eben, and ultimately to 
join him at the moment of her death. 

One of the things the PSFS book discussion touched on was how 
this would have been treated if published as science fiction in the late 
’30s. Of course a story that depended that much on emotion and 
character wouldn’t have been allowed in the sf pulps. There would 
have been long and elaborate explanations of how the time-slippage 
occurs. The prose would have been lousy and the characters 
cardboard. Certainly the Astounding Science Fiction version would not 
have become a mainstream best-seller and remained continuously in 
print until the 1980s. 
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Nathan offers no scientific explanation for anything. The events 
of the novel are a miracle, of love if not of God. The time-slip is no 
more fantastic to Eben than the fact that, through Jennie, he has found 
himself as an artist and painted a great painting, even as Robert Nathan 
created the book which would define his career. Portrait of Jennie is, 
indeed, Nathan’s “ Portrait of Jennie”. 

Nevertheless the book does belong to a subgenre of quasi- 
science-fictional works influenced by J. W. Dunne’s An Experiment 
With Time (1927). Edward Wagenknecht discourses interestingly on 
this in his introduction to Jennie in Six Novels of the Supernatural 
(Viking Portable Library, 1944), tracing a lineage from H. G. Wells 
and The Time Machineto Dunne, to John Balderston’s Berkeley Square 
(play, 1928; film, 1933), and then cites a whole series of books 
probably unknown to modern sf readers, or even time-travel 
connoisseurs: Uncle Stephen by Forrest Reid, Time’s Door by Esther 
Meynell, The Gap in the Curtain by John Buchan, The Star Wagon by 
Maxwell Anderson, Ember Lane by Sheila Kaye-Smith, We Have Been 
There Before by J. B. Priestley, The Middle Window by Elizabeth 
Goudge, A Traveler in Time by Alison Uttley, An Old Captivity by 
Nevil Shute, Lovers’ Meeting by Lady Eleanor Smith, and The Man 
Who Went Back by Warwick Deeping. He even cites a nonfiction 
survey of the subject, “Space-Time in Literary Form” by Margaret 
Curtis Walters ( Tomorrow , June 1942). Of course he makes no 
mention of anything from the pulps. Pulp sf had not yet matured to 
the point that it could have any impact on general literature. 

Yet if we consider why it is that you, the reader of NYRSF, have 
most likely heard of Jack Williamson’s The Legion of Time (published 
in Astounding , 1938) or Manly Wade Wellman’s Twice in Time 
{Startling Stories , 1940) and not most of the titles above, we can 
approach the question of how a book as lovely and as universally 
appealing as Portrait of Jennie dropped into such obscurity. 
Admittedly Jennie lasted a long time. Everybody at the book 
discussion had a different edition. As tar as I can tell, there were 
multiple printings, in paperback and hardcover, until about 1980. 
Then the book fell off the radar. Now, almost a generation later, it is 
rescued by a small, sf-genre specialty press. 

Genre , I think, is the key to it. Nathan’s problem in the long run 
is that he wasn’t adopted into the genre of fantasy or sf. He isn’t 
protected by our umbrella. A book can be published either as a brand- 
name product (when the author is famous) or as a genre title 
(appealing to readers on the basis of subject matter). That thread of 
mainstream-based, romantic time -travel stories that Wagenknecht 
wrote about played itself out, only to reappear very sporadically in such 
works as Matheson’s Bid Time Return and Finney’s Time and Again. 
Of the books Wagenknecht cited, only The Man Who Went Back by 
Warwick Deeping got a second lease on life because it was reprinted 
in Famous Fantastic Mysteriesm 1947. Nathan, lacking any clear genre 
identity, faded away. 

Genre publishing can be limiting, but it can also be a lifesaver. 
Indeed, Tachyon Press is trying to toss a flotation device to Portrait 
of Jennie by publishing it as a category book. It says quite explicitly on 
the back cover, “a masterpiece of modern fantasy.” 

This has worked before. A book like Lud-in-the-Mist by Hope 
Mirrilees had no chance of revival, let alone a mass audience, before 
Lin Carter identified it as a fantasy and included it in his genre-defining 
Ballantine Adult Fantasy series in the early ’70s. 

It’s time to do the same thing with Robert Nathan. He spent his 
whole lifetime writing wonderful fantasies, but he was never quite 
identified to the fantasy audience as a fantasy writer, which is why I got 
that whole roomful of blank stares when I mentioned his name. The 
limitation of genre is that its readers often fail to look beyond the 
labeled category' for more books of similar interest. That was what I 
urged my fellow PSFS members to do at the conclusion of that book 
discussion. There are many fantasy writers buried in the mainstream 
who need to be identified and rescued. 

Now, for all he was once Peter Beagle’s mentor, the irony is that 
if you want to sell Nathan, the best way to pitch him might be to 
Beagle’s audience: If you like the work of Peter Beagle, you will like 
Nathan. Beagle’s A Pine and Private Place is in many ways a Robert 
Nathan novel, written by somebody else. 

You’ll appreciate Nathan’s style at once. He writes great 



openings, far more elegantly than any pulp writer. He was the master 
of the narrative hook. Consider this: 

The Jews were going into exile. Eastward across Europe the 
great columns moved slowly and with difficulty toward the 
deserts of Asia, where these unhappy people, driven from all 
the countries of the world, and for the last time in retreat, had 
been offered a haven by the Mongols. At night their fires 
burned along the Danube, or lighted the dark Bakony 
forests; while the wooded reaches of the Tisza echoed with 
the tramp of feet, the creak of carts, the purring of motors, 
and conversation in all the languages of the world. 

Their columns spread across the desolate Hungarian 
plains, and crossed the frontiers of Czecho-Slovakia. Whole 
villages marched together, led by their rabbis; and with them 
rode or walked the remnant of the race, men and women who 
had once been citizens of all the nations of earth. They went 
slowly, for many of them were on foot, and almost all of them 
had lost their possessions. They carried with them a few 
sheep, a few goats, the treasures of the synagogues, and a 
little household furniture. 

— from The Road of Ages 

Or this: 

On the thirty-first of October, which is to say on All Hallows’ 

Eve, in the year 1949, Lucifer checked into the Hotel Pierre, 
in New York. The great archangel, who was also known by 
such names as Typhon, Set, the Serpent, and the Morning 
Star, was accompanied by his secretary and familiar, a young 
female whom he called Samantha. Since the U.N. was in 
session at the time, no particular notice was taken of him; he 
was thought to be a Syrian official, or a delegate from one of 
the Arab states. 

The secretary, on the other hand, made an immediate 
and favorable impression. “That,” said the bell captain under 
his breath, to one of his assistants in the lobby, “is a dish.” 

— from The Innocent Eve 

Hopefully, you’ll want to read more. M>~ 

Darrell Schweitzer has been ransacking used bookstores in the 
Philadelphia area for decades. He admits to having many a discoveries ” 
on his shelves that he hasn’t gotten around to reading yet. 
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The Discovery of Secondary Worlds 

continued from page 1 

become commonplace in modern critical writing. 

Baumgarten took his fundamental inspiration from the work of 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz (1646-1716), whose assertion that God’s 
creation had produced the best of all possible worlds had not yet been 
shamed by the ruthless mockery of Voltaire’s Candide. It is not 
surprising that Baumgarten thought that the writer’s work of 
secondary creation ought to be directed to the manufacture of the best 
possible copy of the “primary world,” whose optimal status he 
considered logically established. Baumgarten appears to have thought 
it extremely rash, if not outright foolish, for secondary creators to 
indulge in what he called “heterocosmic” creativity: the production of 
worlds-within-texts markedly different from the one that God had 
provided. Many literary' critics have agreed with that conclusion, 
although few have reached it by the same route. 

The notion of “secondary creation” reminds us that the world 
within a Active text is indeed a universe in miniature, manufactured out 
of words. Within the stoiy, the writer is omnipotent; anything can 
happen there — anything, at any rate, that the writer can contrive in 
words that the reader can understand. Within a story, even God is only 
a character, as vulnerable as any other to humiliation or destruction, 
if He is allowed to exist at all. It is the writer who works miracles and 
decides what forms, abilities, and fates his narrative devices might 
possess. Within a literary text the writer can not only establish whatever 
“natural laws” he pleases but may break them on a whim; he cannot 
give the creations true free will but can impose upon them the delusion 
that they have it — and, if sufficiently persuasive, can create that illusion 
in the reader’s mind. 

With omnipotence comes omniscience, but in much the same way 
that a writer’s omnipotence is subject to irritating caveats about the 
reader’s understanding and vulnerability to illusion, authorial 
omniscience has its boundaries. No sparrow can fall within a story 
unobserved by the writer, because the writer’s statement is the event. If 
the writer is open to unconscious influences and motives there might be 
subtexts in the work which are detectable by readers cleverer than he is. 

Omnibenevolence is optional, but moral order is not; the 
distribution of rewards and punishments within a story are entirely at 
the discretion of the writer, who cannot avoid responsibility for those 
judgments. Here, too, the reader is involved, not merely in the sense 
that clever readers may be able to read more into the moral order of 
a fictional world than the writer has consciously put into it, but in the 
sense that all readers are more than likely to pass their own judgments 
on the author’s. If the characters with whom readers sympathize are 
not rewarded, and those they despise go unpunished, the audience will 
be troubled and perhaps discontented. 

Because of problems like these, the business of secondary creation 
is not quite the megalomaniacal joyride that it promises, at first glance, 
to be. The writer is, of course, free to ignore his readers, or even to 
reserve the role of audience to himself — imitating the kind of God who 
tolerates no rivals — but this reduces secondary creativity to the status of 
mental masturbation. Writing is designed to be read and, hopefully, 
appreciated. Loving literary creation is a partnership, and if it is to be 
fully legitimate, it requires a true marriage of minds. Many writers 
suspect that their readers are not worthy of them, and some even deign 
to suspect the reverse, but few underestimate the difficulty of making 
that true marriage, or keeping the flame of mutual respect alight within 
it. 

It is hardly surprising, given the existing spectrum of rewards and 
sanctions, that some writers become avid flatterers, shaping their 
fictional worlds to suit the ready-made expectations and tastes of 
existing readers — but it is not surprising, either, that others are 
ambitious to create new tastes and expectations, to impose themselves 
upon their partners by sheer force of personality. It would be a poor 
secondary creator who could not imagine creating works that become 
creative instruments in themselves, remaking the minds — conscious 
and unconscious alike — of their readers; those w'ho can not only 
imagine it but make some headway in achieving it are the makers of 
literary history, who may take their place among the movers and 
shakers of cultural evolution. 



It is for this reason, contrary to Lord Acton’s dictum, that the 
absolute power enjoyed by writers over their secondary creations rarely 
leads to absolute corruption. Its more frequent corollary is a strong 
sense of responsibility, not to the reader but to the rhetorical methods 
by which readers might be made to understand and, persuaded of the 
necessity of understanding, to the particular order that the secondary 
creator has elected to impose upon the wordless void. 

Many writers and critics have taken it for granted that the ideal 
exercise of the responsibility in question is fidelity to the cause of 
accurate representation, to the zealous reproduction of the primary 
world rather than heterocosmic reconstruction. Everyone who sides 
with Voltaire against Leibniz, however — indeed, everyone who 
considers that Voltaire makes a good enough case to demand an 
answer — is bound to be suspicious of Baumgarten’s assault on 
heterocosmic creativity. The mere fact that so many secondary creators 
have interested themselves in heterocosmic creativity, often in the face 
of disapproval, suggests that it might be less foolish, and even less rash, 
than Baumgarten thought. 

One of the few modern critics who still pay attention to 
Baumgarten, K. K. Ruthven, uses “heterocosm” as a noun, extending 
its meaning to encompass any world within a text, even simulacra of 
the primary world. It might be better not to do that, for much the same 
reason that many critics prefer to talk about “the fantastic” rather than 
“fantasy.” The problem is not so much that the separation of mimetic 
texts from the remainder is too brutal — setting aside questions about 
different perceptions of the primary world and different beliefs about 
how it works — but that worlds within texts that are not entirely 
mimetic still retain many mimetic features. Heterocosmic creativity 
does, indeed, result in the creation of worlds that are other than our 
own, but the degree of their otherness varies considerably. It is more 
sensible to think in terms of heterocosmic creativity as a matter of 
careful modification rather than wholesale substitution. 

Heterocosmic creativity is not a matter of creation ex nihilo or 
bringing order out of a formless chaos; it is a matter of adaptation and 
transfiguration. Whether or not mimetic secondary creativity is 
inherently superior to heterocosmic creativity, there is a sense in which 
heterocosmic creativity is parasitic upon it. Skilled readers have to be 
able to navigate their way through simulacra of the primary world 
before they can take on the more complex task of navigating their way 
through worlds heterocosmically modified — or so, at least, it would 
seem. In fact, children learn to steer a narrative course through fairy 
tales as easily as they master the art of navigating mimetic texts. 
Heterocosmic creativity intended to appeal to mature readers usually 
does assume and exploit the ability to negotiate fictional simulacra of 
the primary world. 

The purpose of this essay is to offer a few observations on the 
methods and strategies that writers commonly employ in making 
heterocosmic modifications by way of assisting readers to 
accommodate and orient themselves within fictional worlds that are 
not straightforward simulacra of the primary world of experience. It is, 
however, necessary to found that discussion in some brief 
consideration of the methods and strategies employed in creating 
literary simulacra. 

The art of designing mimetic simulacra is fraught with difficulties 
even if one sets aside problems generated by different beliefs about the 
way the world works. Mimetic creativity requires more than accurate 
draftsmanship, because a text, unlike a drawing that can be seen as a 
simultaneous whole, is the product of a linear string of information. 
The words making up literary texts are read one by one, in a definite 
order; they build an image gradually in the minds and memories of 
their readers. The literary image must be assembled in such a way that 
readers can be introduced to it gently, eased into its details and 
complexities, and provided with sufficient narrative momentum to 
motivate them to continue processing the informative thread of 
words. The construction of a mimetic simulacrum requires readers to 
be persuaded that the world within the text simulates the world of 
experience with sufficient accuracy to allow them to feel at home there. 

The writer, as an omnipotent secondary creator, need only state 
that the world within the text mirrors the primary world to establish 
the fact to his own satisfaction, but readers require more than a mere 
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statement. In order to accept the world within the text as a tolerable 
simulacrum of the world of their own experience, readers need 
convincing descriptions ofits trappings and plausible reportage of its 
events. In essence, readers require writers to provide “maps” of their 
mimetic creations, maps that are sufficiently detailed to enable the 
readers to feel comfortable in the assumption that that they know 
their way around. The art and craft of producing a mimetic 
simulacrum is akin to cartography, just as the art of reading one is 
akin to navigation. 

Readers can be generous in this respect, if they wish. Indeed, they 
are usually enthusiastic to extend such generosity in the interests of 
conserving narrative momentum; readers presented with too much 
information are likely to find the heaped-up data obstructive, 
obscuring rather than facilitating the development of a coherent 
literary image. The exercise of this generosity, however, depends on 
what readers are able, as well as willing, to take for granted about 
matters that are not explicitly pointed out to them. They can only do 
that by using their own ready-made maps to fill in the unspecified 
details. All readers, in navigating mimetic texts, employ the default 
assumption that any aspect of the literary simulacrum that is not 
explicitly pointed out to them is similar to the corresponding aspect of 
the primary world, as mapped out by their own first-hand experience 
or knowledge gleaned from other texts. 

It is by no means necessary, possible, or even desirable, that the 
writer’s understanding of the primary world should be identical to that 
of his readers. The fact that the reader’s experience of the primary 
world is bound to be slightly different and dissonant is what gives the 
writer an opportunity to advance the reader’s understanding of what 
the primary world is like— an eventuality that everyone is likely to 
desire. Such broadening of understanding is, however, dependent on 
a common core, and on the reader’s ability to apply assumptions based 
in the core to the navigation of the simulacrum. 

The default assumption that unspecified details of the 
simulacrum can be supplied from a reader’s own experiential stock is 
a great asset to secondary creators, but it requires support. In much 
the same way that humans as social actors constantly seek symbolic 
reassurances that their mental maps of the world of everyday 
experience are reasonably accurate, readers require a flow of 
reassurance that the world within a text is mapped out as they expect 
it to be. The artistry of mimesis lies in finding a happy medium 
between the specified and the unstated or assumed: the employment 
of carefully selected and economically organized items of 
information in the service of a multum in parvo effect. 

If the details recorded by the writer are to invoke complex bodies 
of data already present in the memories of his readers, those readers 
must be accustomed to making connections of that sort. Writers and 
readers alike become more adept with practice. Indeed, the pre- 
existent patterns on which writers and readers rely are based at least as 
much on their shared experience of other texts as their empirical 
observations of the world. The more literary simulacra readers visit, 
the greater will be the exploitable experience that they possess at the 
moment of entrance to each new one and the more skillfully they will 
be able to follow' the extending narrative threads. 

Over time, writers have developed a gradually increasing array of 
tools, transferable narrative techniques, by means of which literary 
mimesis can be cultivated. There have been marked advances, 
especially during the last two hundred years, in the methods of literary 
realism and depictions of the natural world. Many observers of literary 
history consider these advances to be literary history’s principal 
progressive component and the primary measure ofits achievement — 
and from this point of view, heterocosmic modifications are seen as 
flaws. 

Although the main trend in the visual arts during the same two 
centuries is in the opposite direction — moving away from the 
cultivation of accurate resemblance and towards impressionism, 
expressionism, abstraction and surrealism — there have been relatively 
few literary critics who have been prepared to tolerate, let alone to 
laud, the artistry of heterocosmic secondary creation. Indeed, when 
one considers the extent to which the cartography and navigation of 
mimetic creation depends on shared assumptions about the primary 
world, it may seem dubious that heterocosmic texts can be constructed 



plausibly at all, let alone that they can be constructed well. 

The evolution of the techniques of narrative realism has involved 
the sophistication of both partners in the marriage of minds. Readers are 
not passive participants in the process of simulation; the most 
sophisticated among them have become more expert in picking up the 
cues that writers distribute within their texts as writers have become 
more expert in crafting and placing them. As literary history has 
unfolded, therefore, mature readers have become increasingly sensitive 
to the cultivation of resemblance. As the skills of mimetic reading have 
been honed, and the demands of mimetic writing have become more 
demanding of those skills, at least some of those skilled readers have 
become specialists in that particular kind of collaboration. They have, at 
any rate, entered more wholeheartedly into that kind of marriage. 

This tendency to specialism is one of the reasons why so many 
modern readers see heterocosmic creativity as a kind of failure, not 
so much on logical as on moral grounds, as betrayals of the principle 
of true literary love. Many mature readers regard heterocosmic 
creativity as something to be put away with other childish things, 
inevitably associating it with the fairy tales that adults believe are fit 
only for children. 

Heterocosmic creators, understandably, tend to see their work 
quite differently from obsessive admirers of simulacra. They do not see 
the nonmimetic elements of their work as failings or flaws; quite the 
reverse. From their viewpoint, it is the heterocosmic aspects of their 
creativity that demonstrate the scope and ingenuity of their work and 
provide the true measure of their authorial omnipotence. No matter 
how defiant they are in taking this stance, however, heterocosmic 
creators must admit that the problem of persuasion involved in making 
their creation available to readers is more vexatious than the problem 
faced by the creator of literary simulacra. 

The heterocosmic creator cannot proceed in the same way as the 
creator of simulacra. The creator must draw the reader’s attention to 
similarities and differences between the world within the text and the 
primary world. The creator must not only work hard to draw some 
aspects of the reader’s pre-existent stocks of knowledge into the text but 
must work at least as hard to ensure that certain other aspects are 
definitively excluded. He cannot rely on the reader’s default 
assumptions in the same way, because those default assumptions will 
require correction in certain defined ways. Even the particular 
assumptions that do not require correction are, therefore, cast into 
uncertainty as readers follow the narrative thread, unsure as to which of 
them might yet be challenged. For this reason, the force of the reader’s 
assumption that as-yet-unrecorded aspects of the text will correspond to 
parallel aspects in the primary world tends to become hazardous and 
burdensome to writer and reader alike, obscuring the precise patterns of 
difference that the secondary creator needs to establish. 

The heterocosmic creator must separate the reader’s background 
information into two distinct parts, with as much surgical skill as he can 
muster — and if he is ambitious to produce heterocosmic creations on 
a wholesale basis, each one different from the rest as well as from the 
primary world, he must be prepared to cut according to a different plan 
in every text he begins. Even in its simplest variants, this process 
requires considerable skill and versatility on the part of the writer; it 
also requires considerable skill and versatility — as well as an 
uncommon generosity — on the part of readers. 

The skills that writers and readers must bring to the cartography 
and navigation of complex heterocosmic constructions are different in 
kind, as well as degree, from those required in the cartography and 
navigation of mimetic texts. Instead of requiring to be persuaded that 
the heterocosmic construction is as perfect a simulacrum of the 
primary world as can reasonably be contrived, the readers of 
nonmimetic fiction require to be persuaded that a world within a text 
is plausible and interesting in spite ofits marked differences from the 
primary world, differences that might pertain, as a set, uniquely to the 
world within a particular text. 

This kind of reading not only requires special skills, but a special 
kind of willingness to be persuaded. Samuel Taylor Coleridge called 
it “the willing suspension of disbelief,” while Tolkien preferred to 
represent it as a kind of substitute belief appropriate to “secondary 
worlds.” Reading a nonmimetic text, however, requires more than a 
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mere “suspension” of skepticism, and heterocosmic constructions 
cannot be straightforwardly equated with secondary worlds. Most 
exercises in heterocosmic construction establish simulacra of the 
primary world before beginning the process of modification; many 
juxtapose heterocosmic secondary worlds with simulacra of the 
primary one, placing them in an imaginary past or a hypothetical future 
or displacing them “sideways” into an extended geography or 
dimensional multiplex. 

The latter observation serves as a reminder that commentators 
usually want to discriminate between different kinds of heterocosmic 
construction, as well as distinguishing them from mimetic 
constructions, before they begin their analyses. Critics intent on 
rescuing heterocosmic creations from the scorn heaped upon them by 
addicts of mimesis are always selective in their endeavors, desirous of 
saving some while abandoning the remainder to their shame. Even the 
most enthusiastic champions of heterocosmic creation accept that at 
least some such constructions are silly, although they often disagree as 
to which. Tolkien’s essay on fairy stories, which provided the 
groundwork for countless subsequent apologetics, was a brave 
undertaking, all the more so because attempts by propagandists for 
science fiction to seize the moral high ground, elevating the status of 
their own genre by decrying the follies of “fantasy,” had contrived 
some success. 

Discriminations between different kinds of heterocosmic creativity 
have been made in many different ways. Robert Scholes, for instance, 
draws a fundamental contrast between “pure romance” and “didactic 
romance,” favoring the latter by virtue of its calculated employment of 
‘Tabulation” — of which science fiction, masquerading as “structural 
tabulation,” becomes a significant subcategory. Darko Suvin is less 
generous to fabulation, discriminating more ruthlessly between the kind 
of fantasy that lends itself merely to “escapism” and the science-fictional 
kind that achieves an authentic “cognitive estrangement.” 

In these and many other cases, a fundamental distinction is drawn 
between heterocosmic constructions that allegedly serve as 
consolatory refuges from the primary world, providing a temporary 
respite from its demands, and those whose inventions provide 
imaginative equipment that is of some utility and value in dealing with 
the real world. Even this elementary strategy is, however, challenged 
by Tolkien, who argues that at least some “escapism” is necessary, 
valuable and meritorious. Many actual texts, moreover, seem to 



perform both functions, albeit with different degrees of efficiency. 

It is probably unhelpful, in the context of the present essay, to 
follow the direction of arguments like these, because they draw 
attention away from fundamental problems of heterocosmic 
construction towards matters of authorial motivation. No matter what 
a writer’s intention might be, the problems involved in introducing 
readers to a heterocosmic construct, and assisting them to feel at home 
there, have to be addressed. It is certainly the case that some 
heterocosmic constructs are more demanding of their readers than 
others, and that different kinds of heterocosmic constructs may 
require different kinds of reading skill, but neither the demands nor 
the skills are straightforwardly reflective of didactic ambition. 

As with the skills involved in reading mimetic fiction, there has been 
a marked evolution — particularly in the last hundred years — in the skills 
required in reading heterocosmic constructions. Many individual 
readers have extended both ranges of skills, and a few have doubtless 
achieved equal expertise in both. Just as there are specialists in mimetic 
reading skills, there are specialists in nonmimetic reading skills, and it is 
undoubtedly the case that very many readers are more adept in some 
kinds of reading than in others, according to their tastes. Nor are their 
tastes merely reflective of their skills; the causal flow runs both ways. It 
is against this background that the emergence and evolution of popular 
genres of heterocosmic fiction needs to be seen. Hopefully, with the aid 
of this perspective, certain aspects of their history and organization can 
be explained, or at least made to seem less puzzling. 

As previously noted, mimetic and heterocosmic exercises in 
creation do not exhibit the same kind of mutually exclusive opposition 
as plus and minus or yin and yang. The construction of both mimetic 
and nonmimetic creations has to proceed from the same common 
ground: the writer’s and reader’s shared understanding of the primary 
world. The differences between them are matters of replication on the 
one hand, and variation on the other, but variation can occur in 
different ways and at different rates. Variation may involve 
supplementation, reduction, transfiguration, hybridization, 
chimerization, and the careful management of ambiguity. 

Recent critics have attempted to deal with this variability in 
several different ways, using different taxonomic strategies. Most, 
understandably, have begun with the existing categorization of 
heterocosmic constructions into horror, science fiction and fantasy; 
nobody pretends that this tripartite division is entirely satisfactory in 



Brian Youmans 

On the Nature of Evil 



Returning from a short vacation, I found waiting for me a 
package with the March and April issues of NTRSF. Normally, the 
arrival of new issues is a glad event, but in this case it presented a special 
problem — I had received packages with the exact same contents twice 
in the previous month. Has some malign force seized control of the 
NYRSF subscription system? Is an evil plot afoot to bankrupt this 
publication through w aste of mailing costs? Let this madness halt 
before this fine magazine comes to ruin! [This was the result of 
computer problems and family illness — evil enough, sigh. — DGH. ] 

This event, and the necessity of writing a note to this 
publication, have led me into a consideration of the nature of evil, 
as seen in my vacation reading, two books separated in publication 
date by exactly 1 00 years — -William Morris’s 1895 fantasy The Water 
of the Wondrous Isles (1971 Ballantine Adult Fantasy edition) and 
Gregory Maguire’s 1995 Oz-reworking (Regan Books trade 

paperback edition, 1996). 

In Morris’s pseudo-medieval fantasy, evil often is just 
something innate and absolute. The witch-queen of the Isle of 
Increase Unsought is a sort of classic fairy-tale ogre — “keen-eyed is 
she to see a fly where others would see nought smaller than a coney; 
fine-eared withal; wise in wizardry; not altogether dull-witted, 
though she be proud, and crueller than the cruellest” (53). But she 
has a fatal weakness in that she cannot remember things for more 
than 24 hours. Later in the book the Red Knight is another such 



bogey-man; “The Red Knight is terrible and fierce and wise; and I fear 
him, I,” says one of his henchmen, the Black Knight (164). 

However, Morris often goes beyond the conventions of absolute 
evil to present characters w'ho struggle with evil or good impulses. The 
witch-wife w'ho stole the heroine Birdalone as a child and raised her in 
the House of Captivity beats her, threatens her with death, but when 
Birdalone is escaping on the Sending Boat, she cries out “O child, 
child! say the spell and come back to me! to me, w'ho have reared thee 
and loved thee and hoped in thee! O come back!” (49) The Black 
Knight captures Birdalone in the wilderness, but her beauty and 
goodness ultimately overcome him — he cannot bring her to his master 
the Red Knight to be imprisoned and despoiled. Conversely, 
Birdalone’s companion Atra, one of the three maidens w'ho enable 
Birdalone to escape the Isle of Increase Unsought, struggles with 
jealousy after her lover Arthur has become enamored of Birdalone; she 
confesses to Birdalone that she wished for Arthur to die in battle and 
places on Birdalone a burden: “If ever there come a time when thou 
mayst do something for me, thou wilt know it belike without my 
telling you. In that day and in that hour I bid thee remember how' w'e 
stood together . . .” (203). This leads the scrupulous Birdalone to flee 
rather than cause her friend to suffer (and perhaps turn further to 
evil?), separating Birdalone from Arthur for five years time. 

Gregory' Maguire’s Wickedis , from the very beginning, concerned 
with the nature of good and evil. Elphaba (ultimately the Wicked Witch 
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logical terms, but the fact of its manifest existence makes its 
explanation a priority if it is not to be taken as a starting point. In order 
to gain a better understanding of the fundamental problems of 
building of nonmimetic worlds within texts, however, it might be 
advantageous to attempt a more basic pattern of discrimination that 
reflects fundamental strategies of construction. 

If the familiar categories are temporarily set aside, it is easy 
enough to contrive another tripartite division of texts that are 
hierarchically ordered in terms of the kinds of participation they 
require of the reader. The three categories overlap to some extent — 
a confusion that is necessary rather than troublesome — and they do 
not completely fill the conceivable spectrum of heterocosmic 
constructions, but they accommodate the vast majority of extant 
nonmimetic texts. The most transparent labeling system so far 
contrived to formalize these three basic types of fantasy is one devised 
by Farah Mendlesohn, who calls them “intrusive fantasy,” “portal 
fantasy” and “immersive fantasy.” 

An intrusive fantasy is one whose story begins in a simulacrum of 
the primary world. The heterocosmic elements are presented as 
anomalous intrusions upon that world: magical objects, supernatural 
beings, alien creatures, or fabulous discoveries that do not belong in the 
world within the text and whose emergence is essentially disruptive. 
Intrusive fantasies are often minimalized, in the sense that they feature 
a single anomalous incursion into an otherwise mimetic world. 

The great advantage of this mode of presentation, for the writer 
and his readers, is that it reduces the business of heterocosmic 
differentiation to its simplest level. The stocks of knowledge that the 
writer and reader share can be mobilized in their entirety, with only a 
single modification — or, in more complicated variants, a strictly 
limited and carefully bounded set of modifications. The fact that the 
anomaly is introduced into the simulacrum of the primary world 
without being hybridized with it means that no surgical excision of no- 
longer-reliable default assumptions is necessary; adaptation of the map 
is merely a matter of adding one or more new features. 

The majority of horror stories are intrusive fantasies. The majority 
of nonhorrific intrusive fantasies employing magic or the supernatural 
are comedies. Science -fictional intrusive fantasies involving discoveries, 
inventions or aliens usually pose as earnest attempts to address 
speculative questions in an open-minded fashion, but they often end up 



being either horrific or comic. The predominance of horror and comedy 
within this category is a corollary of the nature of intrusive fantasy; as 
Mendlesohn observes, the intruder is bound to function within the 
simulacrum of the primary world as a “bringer of chaos.” It is, by 
definition, disturbing, and disturbance has two typical forms, 
generating anxiety or humor or some combination of the two. The close 
relationship between horror and comedy is very evident in the recent 
evolution of genre horror as well as the evolution of “black comedy.” 

There are several important similarities between intrusive fantasy 
and crime fiction, a nexus of commercial genres that lies close to the 
edge where the spectrum of mimetic fiction fades into heterocosmic 
creation. Nonsupernatural horror stories tend to be psychological 
thrillers, often involving criminals of an unusually lurid stripe. Crime, 
in sociological jargon, is “deviance”; it is essentially disruptive of an 
assumed “normality” — whose definition may be more prescriptive 
than empirical, but which nevertheless dominates common sense 
notions of social order. There is a sense, therefore, in which horrific 
intrusive fantasies are merely exaggerated crime stories, featuring 
supernatural psychopaths. Mimetic and heterocosmic comedies can be 
distributed in a similar scalar fashion, with the threatening aspects of 
crime being reduced into mere mischief, disruptions of social order 
that have the more-or-less healthy effect of alleviating its repressions, 
mocking its uptightness. 

Like crime fiction and mimetic comedy, intrusive fantasy has the 
tremendous advantage of a seemingly natural story arc. The solution 
to the problem posed by a “bringer of chaos” is self-evident: order 
must be restored. The criminal must be caught, the mischief undone, 
the monster exorcised. Such story arcs are tremendously appealing to 
writers and readers alike, and even more so to publishers, not merely 
because of their neatness and seeming naturalness, but because of their 
repeatability. Popular genres thrive on repeatability, on the extension 
of individual works into segmental series whose marketability is 
guaranteed by experience. The crime fiction formula, by which crime 
fighters are presented with a potentially infinite series of cases, each 
one of which can come to a definite end — thus clearing the way for the 
next — is the basis of a set of commercial genres: detective stories, 
thrillers, spy stories and mysteries. The extension of the formula into 
the field of commercial horror fiction is more difficult because the 
magnitude of the disruptions tends to be much greater, but the 
formula is nevertheless routine. 



of the West) is born to the family of a minister; on the day of her birth, 
her father leaves his wife alone because “We’re facing the presence of real 
evil in Rush Margins” (9). He expects his preaching against the visit of 
a blasphemous magical oracle to fail, but “to fail in the cause of a high 
moral concern was satisfying to him” (10). 

In fact, Elphaba’s life as chronicled in Wicked is a long series of 
failures in the cause of high moral concern. Her attempts to aid 
professor Dillamond at the university in Shiz, to prove that talking 
animals and humans are basically the same, end with his political 
murder and the rejection of her arguments by the ruling Wizard. Her 
work in the underground resistance to the Wizard results in the death 
of her lover Fiyero. And her efforts to gain the forgiveness of Fiyero’s 
wife lead first to the death of his eldest son, and then to the 
imprisonment and political murders of most of his family. 

But what is evil anyway? I’m not sure Maguire knows (which I 
suppose is as good a reason as any for writing a book on the subject). 
When Elphaba meets with a prime example of it, it often turns into an 
uncaring force of nature or a character twisted by fate. The vile dwarf 
assistant of the perverse Shiz brothel The Philosophy Club, operator 
of the malign Clock of the Time Dragon, claims ultimately to be an 
immortal guardian of the magical “Grimmerie,” “brought to this 
dreaded, forsaken land to watch over the book’s history, to keep it 
from getting back to where it came from. I am not good, I am not bad; 
but I’m locked here, condemned to a deathless life to guard the book.” 
Even the Stalin-like Wizard of Oz says that “What I did, what I do, 
cannot be murder. For, coming from another world, I cannot be held 
accountable to the silly conventions of a naive civilization” (352). The 
Wizard is detached from this world he does not consider his own; he 



merely wishes to obtain the “Grimmerie” and return to his own 
universe (where, Elphaba sees in a dream, he has faced ethnic 
discrimination and personal disappointment). Elphaba is denied a 
final confrontation with headmistress Morrible when, coming to 
her room to murder her, she finds Morrible dead of old age; her 
motivations remain a mystery. 

In Morris’s work, the innate goodness of the heroine Birdalone 
is rarely if ever in question — causing the Black Knight to break his 
allegiance is clearly appropriate, since his master is a human fiend, 
and the injury to her lover Arthur when she runs away was required 
in order to save Atra. But is Maguire’s Elphaba in fact “wicked”? She 
is born, as her father predicts ( 1 0 ), as a “devil” with sharp teeth who 
bites off the midwife’s finger. She cannot be baptized because of her 
allergy to water. But she nevertheless acts as a devoted daughter to 
her minister father, an activist against the repression of “Animals,” 
a lover to the loveless Fiyero. Her final days are full of “evil” acts, but 
she is hardly aware of what she does, in her agony of sleeplessness, 
longing for forgiveness (for the death of Fiyero and others), and 
hatred of the Wizard and others. Does she have a “soul”? Can she 
have a “soul” without a belief in a higher being? We are left without 
answers, just irony and mischance. In Elphaba’s moral wasteland the 
ultimate affront is the morally pure and certain Dorothy and her 
request for forgiveness for the death of Elphaba’s sister. Dorothy 
could just as well be Birdalone, moved into a land much more world- 
weary and complex than Morris’s land of iconic fantasy. 0^ 
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The seeming naturalness of this story arc is, however, dependent 
on the assumption that normality is a privileged state, whose recover)' 
is imperative. In a mimetic text, this seems to be a viable contention, 
because the simulacrum of the primary world not only reflects but 
supports the prescriptive definition of social order; it relies upon the 
“common sense” of that order to engage and consummate its 
fundamental marriage of minds. In a heterocosmic construction, that 
foundation becomes uncertain and negotiable. An intrusive fantasy 
must, by definition, begin its story in a simulacrum of the primary' 
world, but the moment the intrusive element appears the possibility 
emerges that the simulacrum might be permanently transformed into 
something else. Indeed, it is arguable that the moment the intrusive 
element appears, the simulacrum has already been transformed, and 
that normality cannot possibly be restored to it, no matter what 
becomes of the element in question. The possibility of further 
intrusions can no longer be ruled out. The history of intrusive fantasy 
exhibits a clear awareness of this argument; many modern horror 
stories follow their seemingly normalizing resolutions with a coda 
reminding the reader that once trust in the order of the world has been 
breached, it can never be fully restored. 

The effects of trying to fit stories dealing with new technologies or 
alien encounters into the standard narrative formula of intrusive fantasy 
are described at some length in my earlier essay, “How Should a Science 
Fiction Story End?” so there is no need for an elaborate discussion here. 
It is sufficient to observe that the tacit implication of treating all 
innovations as threats to be aborted, in the interests of narrative closure, 
is a technophobic and xenophobic paranoia that stands in stark contrast 
to the manifest legacy of past technological progress. There is a sense in 
which magical and supernatural intrusions, by virtue of being 
anomalous at the most fundamental level, can only transform the world 
within a text into something radically alien, but hypothetical technical 
innovations and other discoveries imaginatively licensed by scientific 
theory are very different. It is not merely that the kinds of 
transformations they envisage are rationally plausible, but that they 
reflect the processes of transformation to which the world is, and always 
has been, routinely subject. 

It is true that the vast majority of the innovations hypothesized by 
science fiction will never actually materialize, but it is equally true that 
the world cannot and will not stay the same forever. In not merely 
accepting but celebrating the inevitability of social change, science- 
fictional intrusive fantasies have a better grasp of the nature of the 
primary' world than simulacra which, in trying to replicate it as 
accurately as possible, tacitly reduce it to stasis. The seeming 
naturalness of the story' arc that intrusive fantasy borrows from crime 
fiction is, in fact, an ideological illusion even in mimetic fiction; in its 
insistence that normalization is the direction in which all narrative 
compasses should point, and that the status quo is always and 
everywhere uniquely worthy of conservation, it defies nature rather 
than reflecting it. 

The fact that almost all horror stories are framed as intrusive 
fantasies tells us something about the essence of horror and the 
difference between horror and terror. Horror is a more fundamental 
kind of unease than terror; its sturdiest root is, in fact, the anxiety that 
our understanding of the world, our common sense understanding of 
its order and boundaries, might be mistaken. Some conceivable 
anomalies are more frightening and more loathsome than others, but 
the very insistence that anomalies might occur is itself disturbing. On 
the other hand, there is also a source of horror in the contrary' notion: 
that we might find ourselves in a world where change is impossible, in 
which everything might be stuck as it is forever. At least some 
anomalies — and, for that reason, the very' possibility of anomaly — can 
be life-enhancing. 

When these observations are taken into account, it is not 
surprising that the first kind of heterocosmic construction to become 
faddishly popular in post-Renaissance fiction was the Gothic novel. 
Intrusive fantasy presents few problems to readers who are in the 
process of refining the skills they bring to the understanding of 
mimetic texts, and the first response to the possibility of anomaly is 
bound to be exaggeratedly fearful. It is understandable, however, that 
the fad eventually faded out, to be replaced by a diversification of tone 



and attitude as comical intrusive fantasy made steady headway, 
alongside supernatural fictions of a more meditative stripe. Indeed, 
horror fiction — like crime fiction — has now progressed to the point at 
which all its traditional scarecrows have been interrogated to the point 
of dissolution, so that all sophisticated horror fiction and much 
sophisticated crime fiction has been forced to extremes of existential 
analysis. There has, of course, been a concerted attempt to develop 
new scarecrows, borrowing heavily from the emergent genre of 
science fiction, but science fiction was enabled by its origins in 
intrusive fantasy to make even more rapid progress. 

It is not surprising that the first spectacular success of intrusive 
science fiction was Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein , but nor is it surprising 
that the story' formula it followed had come to seem deeply problematic 
by the time that H. G. Wells wrote The Time Machine and The War of 
the Worlds. By then, most of Wells’s contemporary supernatural 
fantasists were humorists, the most successful in Britain being F. 
Anstey — but Anstey’s best works, A Fallen Idol and The Brass Bottle , are 
just as uncomfortable with the reductive readiness of their normalizing 
endings. The greatest success of the same period in British horror fiction 
was Bram Stoker’s Dracula, whose progeny provide the twentieth 
century'’s clearest example of the utter impossibility of contriving a 
normalizing ending whose permanence can be guaranteed. 

The fact that Dracula and his clones returned from the grave so 
many times to be defeated all over again is not particularly significant 
in itself, given genre fiction’s innate interest in repetition, but the fact 
that the moral quality and depth of the vampiric role were so radically 
transformed as the century progressed is a demonstration of the failure 
under stress of the “naturalness” of intrusive fantasy’s standard story 
arc. The gradual triumph of science -fictional Edisonades trumpeting 
the inevitability and virtue of technological potential was equally 
dramatic, and even more obvious. 

There is, in sum, a sense in which the most significant 
development in the history of intrusive fantasies in the twentieth 
century was a gathering awareness of the ridiculousness of its 
borrowed standard story arc, an awareness demonstrated by calculated 
self-betrayal. 

Like intrusive fantasies, portal fantasies also begin by cultivating 
simulacra of the primary world, but their protagonists do not remain in 
those simulacra for very long. Instead of fantastic elements merely 
intruding upon their home territory', the protagonists of portal fantasies 
are physically removed to unfamiliar ground, into a secondary world. 

The great advantage of the portal fantasy method, so far as writers 
and readers are concerned, is that readers can be guided from one 
world to the other; they enter the secondary world in the intimate 
company of a protagonist, or party of protagonists, to whom it is 
equally unfamiliar. As these characters learn to map the secondary 
world, by observation and inquiry, the reader learns with them, 
sharing their astonishment, their inquisitiveness, and the gradual 
increase of their ability to feel at home. In order to assist the reader in 
this metaphorical cartography, writers of portal fantasies routinely 
supplement their texts with literal maps of their secondary worlds. 

In her original article, though not in her forthcoming book, 
Mendlesohn defines portal fantasy fairly narrowly, having started from 
modern examples like C. S. Lewis’s The Lion, the Witch, and the 
Wardrobe , whose portals are stubbornly literal; she insists that portals 
should not “leak,” although many of them plainly do — Alan Garner’s 
Elidor features a leaky portal whose refusal to be restrictive converts 
the text into an uneasy hybrid of intrusive and portal fantasy. 
Twentieth-century fantasy is extraordinarily rich in literal portals of 
many kinds and various degrees of leakiness; their extreme 
convenience has made them commonplace even in science fiction, 
despite the difficulties that arise in offering rational explanations of 
such devices as dimensional doorways, stargates, timegates, matter 
transmitters and wormholes. The historical origins of portal fantasy 
are, however, rooted in metaphorical portals, whose most famous 
variants are the classical gates of ivory' and horn, which admitted 
sleepers to pleasant dreams and nightmares. 

For almost all of pre-twentieth-century' literary history, fanciful 
secondary worlds were most frequently located in dreams, into which 
protagonists moved from the primary world by falling asleep; where 
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physical portals were involved — like the rabbit hole in Lewis Carroll’s 
Alice in Wonderland and the looking-glass in its sequel — they were 
usually figments of the unwitting dreamer’s imagination. Alongside this 
tradition, however, was another, which employed “portals” of a more 
extended kind: fantastic voyages which took parties of travelers to 
remote islands, hidden mountain valleys, unexpected polar enclaves, 
unsuspected underworlds, or the moon. Actual portals also had a long 
literary history, extending back to the various entrances to the Classical 
underworld and hidden gateways to the land ofFaerie and its folkloristic 
equivalents. The mirror that replaced the gateway to the underworld in 
Alice’s second adventure seemed a natural substitution because mirrors 
are ready-made to function as literary portals, giving the appearance of 
having a world within them, like ours but with left and right reversed. 
Landscape paintings are capable of giving the same impression. 

As with intrusive fantasies, the seemingly natural story arc of a 
portal fantasy is a normalizing one. Dream fantasies can have no other 
ending, because every sleeper eventually wakes — every’ sleeper, at least, 
who can report on the substance of the dream. The necessity of 
reportage is also an important factor in encouraging fantastic voyages 
to end with a return home, the only serious alternative method of 
delivering the story' being the transmission of a message in a bottle or 
some equivalent leak. As with intrusive fantasies, however, the 
problematic aspects of the normalizing story' arc — clearly visible even 
in such classic examples as John Bunyan’s The Pilgrim's Progress and 
Jonathan Swift’s Gulliver's Travels — emerged by inexorable degrees, 
similarly becoming acute by the end of the nineteenth century. To 
some extent, the gradual displacement of metaphorical and extended 
portals by literal ones reflected the increasing contempt in which such 
tired narrative devices as awakenings and messages in bottles came to 
be held, and the decreasing geographical space in which unknown 
lands might be located; the convenience of rapid transit was also a 
factor. The main reason for the replacement, however, was more 
fundamental to the very idea of a secondary' world. 

Although intrusive fantasies do not feature elaborately organized 
secondary worlds, there is a sense in which they imply the existence of 
such worlds. The intrusions that arrive in a simulacrum of the primary 
world must have come from somewhere, and the most frequent 
method of explaining their origins — as relics of the ancient past — only 
provides half an answer, because explaining magical objects or 
supernatural entities as relics of the past merely serves to establish the 
“past” in question as mythical rather than historical — which is to say, 
as a heterocosmic construction in itself, radically different in kind from 
the primary' world. Science-fictional intrusive fantasies featuring new 
inventions avoid this problem, but those featuring alien incursions 
exaggerate it, by their necessary' insistence that the aliens must have 
come from an actual other world. 

It is obvious enough that the hypothesis of a single Martian 
invader is sufficient to imply that the universe observed by astronomers 
might be a vast storehouse of secondary worlds. The implications of 
supernatural horror stories and comic fantasies of intrusion are not so 
obvious, but they are not dissimilar. The separate appearances of a 
multitude of individual ghosts might only signify the existence of a 
single realm of the dead, but the possible metaphysical configurations 
of that realm can only be tentatively straitjacketed by consensus or 
religious faith. Even the appearance of a single ghost raises the 
question of what the afterlife might be like, and the range of potential 
answers is infinite, even for those committed to think narrowly in 
terms of Heaven and Hell. Borrowing a brass bottle from Talmudic or 
Arabic mythology opens up the possibility of borrowing from any of 
the many mythologies chronicled by folklorists and anthropologists, 
and of making new systems in a similar mold; the existence of one 
magical object, however strictly defined it may be in itself, implies the 
possibility of countless others — and the implicit secondary world 
whence the single example came must tacitly be set side-by-side with 
multitudinous others, in an infinite array. 

In Classical Greece the readily available portals gave access to a 
single underworld, and in other regions of ancient Europe the 
doorways hidden in trees, burial grounds, pools, and caves provided 
entrances to territories specified by local folklore . But even people who 
did not travel widely cannot have taken seriously the notion that any 
secondary world described in their local traditions was the only one 
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that might exist. Fantastic voyagers to distant islands knew well 
enough that the oceans were full of archipelagos, and if any dreamer 
ever felt confined for an entire lifetime to a single dream world, he had 
perforce to believe it capable of dramatic metamorphoses. Secondary 
worlds may arrive singly in particular stories, and may recur insistently 
as those stories turn into series, but there is still a sense in which every' 
individual portal implies an infinite array of potentially accessible 
secondary worlds, all of them beside our own (beneath, in this 
instance, being merely one more “beside”). 

From the viewpoint of a reader, a book is itself a kind of portal, 
in a metaphorical sense extravagantly literalized in such flamboyant 
works as Michael Ende’s The Neverending Story. The metaphor in 
question is sturdier than the notion of the gates of ivory and horn: a 
book is a physical object, which readers open in order to gain access to 
it. Having done so, they cease to use their sense of sight in the manner 
for which nature designed it, employing their eyes as an input port for 
the decoding of a long string of symbols — which, if cleverly 
interpreted, will convey the readers into an imaginary arena with its 
own decor, its own population, and its own standards of normality. 
There are doubtless readers in the world who have only read one book, 
and that an inflexible one, but there never was a reader who did not 
know that every book is one among many, and that the others must 
offer access to a multitude of mimetic and heterocosmic constructions. 

Given all this, the employment of a normalizing story arc in a 
portal fantasy cannot simply restore a privileged status quo. It is not 
merely that the experience of the particular secondary world featured 
in the fantasy should have broadened the mind of the traveler, but that 
the awareness of the contingency of that secondary world should have 
communicated an awareness of the contingency of the primary world. 
Once a protagonist, or a reader, has stepped into the infinite array of 
possible worlds, there is a sense in which he is there forever, even when 
he is at home. 

Mendlesohn observes that portal fantasies, unlike intrusive 
fantasies, are usually didactic. Intrusive fantasies usually present 
mysteries to be unraveled, traps to be escaped, and adversaries to be 
exorcised, but all in the interests of temporary excitement. Portal 
fantasies usually present obstacle courses to be ingeniously negotiated, 
quests to be bravely carried out, and — most importantly — lessons to 
be permanently learned: a pattern not only typical of spatial portal 
fantasies that move into parallel worlds of various kinds, but also of 



timeslip fantasies. This feature represents a subtle transformation of 
the standard normalizing story arc; the point is not that the dreamer- 
cum-traveler returns home, but that he returns home better equipped 
than he left , intellectually, morally, and/or spiritually rearmed. 

This observation is often taken as a justification of the literary 
merit of at least some portal fantasies, but it is also a kind of limitation, 
because it anchors secondary worlds much more firmly to the primary 
one. Didactic intent makes secondary worlds responsible to and 
parasitic upon the primary' one, in that they must provide experiences 
for both protagonists and readers that are of some manifest value 
within the primary world. This can easily be seen as a highly desirable 
restriction, and perhaps a necessary' one, but it is a restriction 
nevertheless. It is, however, not restrictive in the same way that the 
normalizing ending of an intrusive fantasy is restricting, because the 
kinds of rearmament it offers are often, if not invariably, instruments 
of progressive change. There are portal fantasies that afford the same 
measure of privilege to normality as conventional intrusive fantasies, 
but they are rare and their deceit is more easily penetrable than the 
conservative narratives of the exorcism of intrusions. 

For this reason, the evolution of portal fantasies over time has not 
followed the same strongly directional pattern as the evolution of 
intrusive fantasies. There is less evidence of obsolescence, and less 
evidence of the slow-but-surc emergence of a sense of the falsity of 
normalizing conclusions. It is, in fact, arguable that the most 
important evolution facilitated by the gradual elaboration and 
sophistication of portal fantasies and their readers has not happened 
within the category at all, but is primarily a matter of the manner in 
which it facilitated the much more spectacular evolution of the third 
fundamental category of heterocosmic constructions: immersive 
fantasies, which are set entirely within secondary worlds with 
protagonists who belong to those worlds. 

Portal fantasies can serve as precursors of immersive fantasies, a 
cardinal example being the series developed from the most successful 
American portal fantasy of the early twentieth century, L. Frank 
Baum’s The Wonderful Wizard of Oz. As the sequence extended, 
Dorothy eventually left Kansas permanently in order to live in Oz, and 
the later volumes make increasing use of native protagonists who have 
never lived anywhere else. This development was facilitated by the fact 
that followers of the series no longer needed to be guided into Oz and 
introduced to its eccentricities; they already knew the way, and already 



Read This 

read and appreciated by Carol Pinchefsky 



If you are what you read, then Jitterbug Perfume by Tom 



Robbins makes me amused, delighted, and horny. Robbins has a 
talent for infusing his prose with humor and sexuality, as you will 
become aware when reading sentences like “Night after night they 
dissolved their rope burns and fatigue in the salty flux and radiant 
slime of the glad-hearted fuck.” But Robbins is no mere 
pornographer: He is a writer of wit and wisdom, of joy and anarchy. 

This book is not new, but it may be new to fantasy readers. It 
turns out this 1984 gem lies, not comfortably on the science fiction 
& fantasy shelf where it belongs but yonder in the fiction section. 
Let me assure the squeamish that Jitterbug Perfume is pure fantasy. 
Characters dance around the fundamentals of the genre: the cause 
and effect of living forever, a god weakening with the advance of 
science, an intelligent swarm of bees. But the author’s other books 
dabble in a brand of magical realism — talking cutlery in Skinny Legs 
and All ; hallucinatory' cigarette box experiences in Still-Life with 
Woodpecker — that does not translate well into the realm of the 
genre. Thus, many a reader may have overlooked this treasure. 

The moment he learns that death is coming for him, our hero, 
Alobar, decides he is not ready to die. Off he goes, leaving his 
kingdom and his harem, encountering other towns, other moments 
of near-death, and eventually, the god Pan. Meanwhile, a widow, 
Kudra, has her own doubts about shuffling off her mortal coil onto 
the widow’s pyre. When they meet, Alobar says his “foolishness 



could use some company.” They pursue immortality together. 

At first we learn very little about Alobar and Kudra’s quest for life 
eternal, only that they entered an abandoned cave of mystics 
(“Bandaloops”) to survive a storm and exited years later, saturated 
with the knowledge the mystics left behind. They are immortal. The 
reader is confused. But as we join Alobar and Kudra on their 
adventures, we begin to piece together the wisdom that brought them 
to that higher state of being. 

While this plot strand advances, others, set in modern-day Seattle, 
New Orleans, and Paris, also work their way forward. Priscilla, waitress 
and genius, spends her evenings attempting to analyze the contents of 
a bottle that contains a perfume of the rarest quality. Other characters, 
Madame Duvalier, her maid and confidante V’lu, and their business 
rivals, the LeFevre twins, work with perfume. Still others are involved 
in obtaining immortality. And if you’re thinking that perfume and 
immortality are trends with this book, they are only two of them. 
Others include jasmine, dancing, and beets. 

Kudra and Alobar travel from town to town, enjoying their lives 
and each other. But eventually Kudra grows dissatisfied. While Alobar 
takes pride in accomplishing what no other mortal has done, for her, 
immortality is only a stepping-stone of possibility. She pulls away to 
embark on her own quest, and Alobar does not join her. 

What sets Robbins apart is his inventiveness with the language. 
When at first they meet, Alobar and Kudra sense more than each 
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felt quite at home there — perhaps, like Dorothy, more at home there 
than they could ever aspire to be in the primary world. 

This last observation sounds alarm bells in the minds of many 
unsympathetic observers, for exactly the same reason that the 
didactic elements of portal fantasies soothe anxieties. It is the essence 
of an uncomfortable notion that has always haunted heterocosmic 
constructions: escapism. Critics who will grant, gladly or reluctantly, 
that portal fantasies can and sometimes do offer a precious cargo of 
useful lessons to be transported back into the primary world by their 
protagonists, tend to take a dimmer view of immersive fantasies, 
whose protagonists seek their goals and find their destinies within 
imaginary worlds. 

The most important narrative consequence of total immersion in 
a secondary world, Mendlesohn points out, is that viewpoint 
characters in immersive fantasies have to take the fantastic elements 
entirely for granted; the reader’s fantasy is their normality, the reader’s 
secondary world their primary. This tends to weaken, or even to 
negate, the “sense of wonder” associated with fantastic manifestations 
in intrusive or portal fantasies, by requiring the reader to share the 
viewpoint character’s assumed familiarity. 

Such dissonant association is what Suvin calls “cognitive 
estrangement,” although his use of the term restricts it to science- 
fictional immersive fantasies whose secondary worlds are allegedly 
constructed on rational principles. The reading skills involved in this 
kind of imaginative identification are markedly different from those 
involved in reading mimetic fiction, involving a peculiar kind of binary 
vision that Tolkien — whose policy of critical exclusion is the converse 
ofSuvin’s, applauding fairy tales while remaining suspicious of science 
fiction — calls “enchantment.” For Tolkien, enchantment is the quasi- 
magical route to the establishment of “secondary belief.” 

Although there is a sense in which participation in an immersive 
fantasy demands more advanced reading skills than those required for 
participation in intrusive or portal fantasies, the historical roots of 
immersive fantasy are nevertheless far-reaching. There are two types of 
immersh e fantasy that are very old. One is trivial: the disguised dream 
fantasy that leaves out the preamble set in the primary world. (It is that 
kind of story, rather than honest dream fantasies, that brought the 
climactic awakening into bad repute, because readers are bound to feel 
cheated when the “surprise” is sprung.) The other traditional kind of 



immersive fantasy, which is probably older than any other kind of story, 
is the kind of folktale that begins with the formula “Once upon a time.” 

It is at this point that the spectrum of heterocosmic constructions 
loops back on itself, linking immersive fantasies to intrusive fantasies 
as well as portal fantasies. As previously noted, the intrusions of 
intrusive fantasy usually emanate from “the past” — not the past of 
history but the past of myth, legend, and folklore. Because intrusions 
arrive on a piecemeal basis, often singly, the impression created by 
intrusive fantasies is an array of more-or-less distinct mythical pasts, 
but folktales tend to be more flexible than myths, less tightly bound 
to particular belief systems held in some kind of reverence. Folktales 
travel, often migrating from culture to culture, shedding localized 
cultural references and taking on others as they go, while preserving 
a more general set of assumptions common to many different and 
various cultures. All folktales are not equally versatile, but those that 
are become subject to a kind of natural selection that preserves them 
by insistent reproduction. 

The net effect of this process of natural selection, before folktales 
began to be recorded in writing, was to produce and reproduce a vague 
syncretic image of a magical past, which was neutral with respect to 
particular local beliefs. The central element of this generalized “Once 
upon a time” was, of course, the assumption that the distant past had 
been qualitatively different from the present, in that animals might 
have talked, supernatural beings might have walked the earth on a 
quotidian basis, and various kinds of magic might have worked. The 
details varied from tale to tale, but the general features were assumed 
to be common to them all. 

One logical consequence of this assumption is that the present 
state of worldly affairs comes to be seen as the result of a long process 
of erosion that has now removed these supernatural and magical 
aspects from contemporary reality. In The Encyclopedia of Fantasy , 
John Clute calls this process “thinning” and finds the acute 
consciousness of it very widely distributed in modern fantasy. The 
representation of the primary world as a product of long-term erosion, 
from which something potentially precious has been lost, contrasts 
sharply with the representation of the primary v orld as the product of 
progress, in which a wealth of knowledge and technological apparatus 
has been accumulated. This is why genre science fiction and genre 
fantasy seem to many observers not merely opposite but assertively 
contradictor)', despite the fact that the stories they tell are often 



other’s kindred spirits: “‘I knew you would follow me,’ she said, with 
the kind of confidence some women exude when they sense that they 
have made a clean capture with the vaginal net.” Cheers to the author 
who uses the adjectival form of vagina outside a gynecologist’s office. 

You couldn’t call the author’s prose flowery unless you were 
specifically referring to the works of Georgia O’Keefe. Robbins’s 
literary descendant isn’t Mercedes Lackey, who planted 
homosexuality in the pages of a fantasy series, or even Jacqueline 
Carey, who raised a fantasy trilogy to the heights of Anai's Nin. In fact, 
the author who carried his torch is Poppy Z. Brite. Exquisite Corpse 
reads like Jitterbug Perfume , sexuality intact, although instead of 
good, healthy fornication, it’s necrophilia that she celebrates. Her 
words are as carefully chosen for impact as Robbins’s, as we see here: 
“I appreciate the beautiful objects that their bodies were, the bright 
ribbons of blood coursing over the velvet of their skin, the feel of their 
muscles parting like soft butter.” 

Robbins uses the technique of exaggeration to the point of 
absurdity. Instead of saying “Louisiana in September is hot and 
sultry,” he takes the idea to extremes: 

“Louisiana in September was like an obscene phone call from 
nature. The air — moist, sultry, secretive, and far from fresh — felt as if 
it were being exhaled into one’s face. Sometimes it even sounded like 
heavy breathing. Honeysuckle, swamp flowers, magnolia, and the 
mystery' smell of the river scented the atmosphere, amplifying the 
intrusion of organic sleaze.” 

But nowhere is he more extreme than when describing sex. The 
radiant prose spills over, so that the entire book just feels sexy. 



Despite its sexual nature, Jitterbug Perfume contains almost 
no romance, per se. Courtship is all but unnecessary' when 
characters lock eyes and immediately know they will couple within 
the hour. Many books, indeed, the entire romance novel industry', 
base themselves on the hunt, the predator-and-prey interactions 
between lust-er and lust-ee. Robbins’s characters desire each 
other, they have each other; their eyes lock, and their bodies 
follow. The “will they-won’t they” tensions do not drive the plot 
of this book (except for a subplot concerning the relationship 
between Priscilla and scientist Wiggs Dannyboy; they have sex, but 
does he return her ardor?). It’s driven by the unquenchable 
craving for a life beyond the ordinary. 

But there is love. In fact, Robbins eloquently characterizes it for 
us. “The highest function of love is that it makes the loved one a 
unique and irreplaceable being.” 

Will Alobar and Kudra meet again? Will Priscilla discover the 
true nature of the contents of the perfume bottle? What do beets 
have to do with it? And what, for heaven’s sake, is that awful smell 
in the corridors of the LeFevre building? 

All answers are doled out like delicacies to the hungry, some of 
them from the writings and ruminations of Wiggs Dannyboy, some 
in a dreamlike sequence that follows Kudra’s journey to the 
unknown. And as Priscilla sweetly notes to her thwarted lesbian 
lover, Ricki, whatever it is they’re doing, they will probably be doing 
for a long time. 

Jitterbug Perfume is a unique and irreplaceable book on 
my shelf. 0>- 
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formulated in exactly the same way. 

The establishment of traditional immersive fantasy’s 
generalized image of the imaginary' past, syncretically condensed 
from disparate cultural sources in order to be available to storytellers 
everywhere, meant that tellers of tales and their hearers had not one 
but two sets of default assumptions to apply to their collaborative 
work of accommodating themselves within stories. They could bring 
to the mutual understanding of particular stories not merely their 
common stocks of knowledge about the world of their own 
experience, but also their common stocks of knowledge about the 
world of Once-upon-a-time. 

The latter stocks are easier to manage because the supernatural 
supplementations made to the imaginary past are fewer in number and 
less complicated in kind than the subtractions made from the 
experienced present: the world of Once-upon-a-time is a far simpler 
place than the known past, let alone the world of here-and-now. As 
Michel Butor points out, this is the main reason why folktales and their 
clones are uniquely useful as stories told to children; because a child’s 
experience of the primary' world differs so drastically from an adult’s, 
it is difficult for parents and their offspring to draw’ upon common 
stocks of knowledge in constructing simulacra of that world, but the 
simplified secondary world of folktales is much easier to grasp, and 
hence more fertile common ground for the construction of stories 
designed for adults to tell to children. 

The glaringly obvious limitation of this specialized kind of 
immersive fantasy is that it only supports a single secondary' world. The 
secondary' world in question is, of necessity', extraordinarily elastic, but 
it functions in exactly the same way as the primary world in generating 
a set of exploitable default assumptions, which enable storytellers to 
imply much while actually saying very little. The secondary world of 
Once-upon-a-time functions, in terms of the tactics of composition, 
in much the same way as the primary world of mimetic fiction; it is, in 
effect, a generalized, all-purpose “unreality.” It is not surprising that 
when storytelling transferred to the realm of writing — strictly 
speaking, to the realm of print — the fate of immersive fantasy w r as to 
be relegated to the status of children’s literature. That was its most 
obvious utility, but utility was not the only factor the determined the 
redefinition. Writing opened up all kinds of possibilities that oral 
storytelling had never had — not merely the development of much 
longer narratives, but also opportunities to make those narratives 
much more complicated and various. By comparison with other kinds 
of heterocosmic constructions, the imaginary past of Once-upon-a- 
time was cursed by the limitations of its singularity. 

In the era of printing, therefore, rapid advances were made in the 
history of intrusive fantasies and portal fantasies designed for adult 
consumption, while immersive fantasies languished. As readers became 
more expert at accommodating themselves within mimetic texts, writers 
were able to exploit those skills in constructing intrusive fantasies and 
guiding readers from simulacra of the primary world through portals 
into secondary worlds, but the world of Once-upon-a-time came to 
seem even more naive in its simplistic syncretic elasticity. 

There was, of course, no logical reason why the secondary worlds 
of immersive fantasy could not be re-situated in the same kind of 
infinite — and infinitely various — array as the secondary worlds of portal 
fantasy and those subtly implied by intrusive fantasy, but there were 
good practical reasons. How were readers supposed to accommodate 
themselves within immersive imaginary worlds without some set of 
default assumptions on which to draw to fill in the gaps that writers had 
perforce to leave? How could readers know, on starting an immersive 
fantasy, what kind of world they were in if they had no primary-world- 
bred protagonist to guide them and no readily mapped-out paths of 
discovery to follow? To accomplish that would require new sets of 
reading skills — and where was the incentive to develop them? Given that 
portal fantasies were not only easier to negotiate but more obviously 
worthy, in the sense that their didactic credentials provided better 
insulation against the charge of escapism, why make things difficult by 
writing stories in which readers were rudely thrust into the shoes of 
protagonists very different from themselves? 

The last question, at least, implies its own answer: precisely in 
order to obtain that effect. One kind of fiction that does not fit readily 
into the crude mimetic/heterocosmic divide is that in which the world 



of the story simulates the primary world but the protagonist offers an 
inhuman viewpoint — Anna Sewell’s Black Beauty and H. G. Wells’s 
The Wonderful Visit are examples, each representative of an entire 
subgenre. As Tolkien’s apology for fairy tales points out, it can be 
refreshing to take an imaginative sidestep away from the primary 
world, in order to obtain a different and perhaps more objective view 
of it. Hypothetical animal and supernatural viewpoints may be useful 
in this regard — as, for that matter, may the kind of inanimate 
viewpoint adopted by such tales as Talbot Baines Reed’s The 
Adventures of a Three-Guinea Watch — but the potential range of such 
devices is much greater. If viewpoints of these and other sorts can 
provide refreshing accounts of the primary world, it seems obvious 
enough that they might also be useful in the contemplation of 
hypothetical ones. 

There was one fictional arena in which this incentive was 
particularly powerful, and in which its eventual contribution to the 
evolution of twentieth-century fiction proved crucial. Portal fantasies 
may give access to a potentially infinite range of parallel worlds, and 
intrusive fantasies can easily build bridges to a potentially infinite range 
of imaginary pasts, but they run into awkward problems when they 
attempt to deal with the future. In the nineteenth century there were 
only two ways to deliver a protagonist from the primary world of the 
present into a hypothetical future: he could dream it, in which case the 
future in question became a mere phantom of his imagination; or he 
could be put into suspended animation, in which case he had no w'ay 
of reporting his findings back to the present. H. G. Wells’s time 
machine solved the latter problem but immediately opened up 
another: time machines are far too powerful for convenient use in 
intrusive fantasy, because their existence and use would change the 
world, drastically and irredeemably. 

A similar imperative arose with respect to the science-fictional use 
of alien worlds. Even interplanetary distances create problems, let 
alone interstellar ones, and the necessity of starting every account of 
an alien world on Earth, in the present day, in order that protagonists 
could be transported to the world in question, placed a severe 
limitation on the literary practicality of alien exploration. In this arena 
too, early twentieth-century America produced a popular series whose 
cursory portal fantasy frame was soon abandoned. Like Baum’s Oz 
series, Edgar Rice Burroughs’s Barsoom series was eventually able to 
diversify into immersive fantasy — but the series solution was a partial 
one, of limited use; the point was to establish the opportunity for any 
writer to set any story in any imaginable future or alien world. 

Writers ambitious to use the future and other planets as imaginative 
spaces for speculation could not be content with the narrative 
frameworks of intrusive fantasy and portal fantasy, although they had 
perforce to put up with them for a while; they had to develop means of 
using protagonists native to their heterocosmic constructions rather 
than having to displace them from the present — and in order to make 
that possible, on any considerable scale, they had to educate readers in 
the skills necessary to navigate immersive fantasies. 

This process of education was difficult, and it was slow. A few 
nineteenth-century' texts dealing with the future do take the form of 
immersive fantasies, but they go to great pains to explain to the reader 
what they are doing. Some do so by adding a prefatory metanarrative 
essay, after the fashion of H. G. Wells’s “A Story of the Days to Come” 
or Grant Allen’s “A Child of the Phalanstery,” others by enclosing 
some such essay within the first chapter, as in Frank Stockton’s The 
Great Stone of Sardis. Such devices seem clumsy nowadays, when they 
are routinely stigmatized as “info-dumps,” but they were necessary' in 
their day, and they laid valuable groundwork in preparing readers to 
take futuristic settings aboard without such careful preparation. 

The headway made in the early part of the twentieth century was 
very gradual, but a crucial breakthrough came when magazines 
appeared that specialized in what was initially called “scientifiction.” 
The label, in itself, had the effect of informing readers, even before 
they began to read, that the story they were about to enter might not 
be set in the primary world; the label functioned, in effect, as a minimal 
metanarrative preface. Such variants as “scientific romance” had had 
some effect even before there were specialist science fiction magazines, 
but the specialist magazines had the added advantage of addressing 
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themselves to readers who were as enthusiastic to learn the skills 
required in reading immersive fantasies as the authors were to exploit 
them. For this reason, the sf magazines were quite unlike the vast 
majority of the other genre magazines produced during the era of 
hectic differentiation that began in the United States in the early 1920s 
and continued into the late 1930s; they were not only cultivating new 
narrative skills but creating a sense of common cause while they did so. 
Science fiction writers and readers became, in consequence, a 
community of an unprecedented sort. 

Most of the stories in the early sf magazines retained intrusive 
fantasy and portal fantasy frameworks, while those that did not soon 
began to reproduce the same pattern of development that folktales had 
undergone. Instead of cultivating the aspect of a vast array of clearly 
demarcated alternatives, the future began to be vaguely manifest in the 
magazines as a kind of syncretic consensus — the Gernsback 
continuum, as William Gibson called it — in which certain common 
elements began to fill the same cartographic role as the default 
assumptions of Once-upon-a-time. In a sense, the creation of a third 
set of default assumptions completed a natural set, in which the 
experienced present was supplemented by imaginary extensions 
backwards and forwards in time. As with the world of Once-upon-a- 
time, though, the imaginative common ground established in the 
hypothetical future initially subtracted more from the experienced 
world than it added. 

Although it always remained nebulous, the formulation of this 



consensual image of the future was based in the myth of the “space 
age,” which saw the future history of humankind in terms of a phased 
colonialist expansion into the universe. The same myth facilitated the 
development of a similar consensual frame in which alien worlds could 
be held: the galactic empire. A clear and concise summary of the sketch 
map of the future forged by the collective endeavor of the sf 
community was eventually set out by Donald A. Wollheim in chapter 
nine of The Universe Makers , but it grew by slow increments from the 
initial institution of the commercial genre. Unlike the world of Once- 
upon-a-time, however, the future of the space age was capable of 
infinite extension, and it began to regain the complexity it had earlier 
sacrificed in the interests of laying foundations. In the latter half of the 
twentieth century, sf writers and readers left behind the necessity of 
invoicing a set of default assumptions, and the ability to map and 
navigate immersive fantasies without the aid of any such rough-hewn 
crutch became increasingly widespread. 

As the history of British scientific romance clearly demonstrates, 
it would have been infinitely more difficult — and perhaps 
impossible — to train a substantial population of readers to navigate 
their way through immersive fantasies without the existence of a 
labeled commercial genre whose primary medium consisted of 
magazines featuring sets of more-or-less-various stories. Until 1946, 
when American science fiction was imported into Britain in prolific 
quantities, British futuristic fiction remained almost totally dependent 
on portal fantasy and intrusive fantasy frameworks; even examples 
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Based on their fine edition of The Time Machine , so beautifully 
introduced and edited by Nicholas Ruddick, I had high expectations 
for Broadview Press’s edition ofH. G. Wells’s The War of the Worlds , 
edited by Martin A. Danahay. The edition of The War of the Worlds , 
however, is not of the same caliber. It lacks Ruddick’s elegant, 
perceptive, and thorough introduction, and its appendices are 
neither so wide-ranging nor so thought-provoking. Nevertheless, it 
is an inexpensive and useful edition for a high school or college class, 
or for any reader who wants to go beyond a quick read. 

The Broadview Literary Texts are all inexpensive paperbacks — 
The War of the Worldsis $7.95 — with acid-free paper, sturdy binding, 
and handsome covers featuring a relevant black-and-white photo (in 
this case, a Hubble Telescope photo of Mars). Each provides an 
introduction pitched to a general audience, a chronology, extensive 
contextual appendices, and a bibliography of secondary works. Thus, 
they provide resources for further research within and beyond their 
covers. I am using the Broadview edition of The Time Machine for a 
second-year college course in science fiction and find its introduction 
and resources extremely helpful for getting my students to look 
beyond the surface pleasures of a ripping yarn. 

If Mary Shelley is the mother of science fiction, then H. G. 
Wells is its father, and The War of the Worlds is one of his greatest and 
most influential works, a foundational contribution to the ongoing 
conversation of sf texts. The novel’s use of a mundane setting into 
which the utterly new intrudes; its incorporation of scientific fact 
and scientific method in the unfolding of plot; its employment of 
representative rather than individuated characters; its deployment 
of themes of colonization, warfare, and evolution — all continue to 
reverberate in countless descendant sf texts. The clarity and 
excitement of the prose, and the perspective both cosmic and 
humane, make it a joy to read and a joy to teach. But we know all 
that. What we want to learn is the strength of this particular edition. 

Danahay’s introduction sketches Wells’s life and then provides 
a number of brief (perhaps 250-word) “contexts”: ofT. H. Huxley 
on Darwin, invasion narratives, Mars as it was understood in 1898, 
Roentgen rays, the Victorian military, and literary criticism ofWells. 
This is a curious use of the introduction, since these “contexts” 
would be served better by appendices — and indeed, almost all are, 



so most of the information is duplicated. The introduction, 
unfortunately, is not well-written. It suffers from impoverished 
vocabulary; awkward, hard-to-read and sometimes hard-to- 
understand sentences; disorganized paragraphs; and inconsistent 
explanations. Why explain agnosticism but not socialism, or tandem 
bicycles but not the Fabian Society? The February 2004 issue of 
NTRSF includes Brian Aldiss’s introduction to the Oxford 
University Press edition of The War of the Worlds , which, given 
Aldiss’s characteristic wit and erudition, provides an unfair 
comparison, but one might nevertheless expect a more graceful and 
thoughtful introduction than Danahay provides. 

Danahay would have made better use of the introduction to 
offer some discussion of Wells’s themes, to suggest some basic 
interpretation, and to point to its place in British literature and in sf. 
Nor do the appendices provide materials that would invite readers 
to think analytically about the text. Instead, we are provided with 
pictures of Victorian field artillery — nifty but a critical dead end. 
Danahay’s contributions are all rather old-fashioned, odd for a book 
that seems so timely more than a hundred years after its publication. 
For instance, when Wells parallels the Martian invasion of England 
with the English destruction of the aboriginal Tasmanians, his view 
of imperialism seems positively postcolonial, but Danahay has 
nothing to say on the subject. 

In spite of my serious reservations about this edition, the 
volume is still worthwhile. Neither W. W. Norton nor Bedford/St. 
Martin — the two most accessible and affordable sources for texts 
with supplementary materials beyond an introduction — offers a 
critical edition of any Wells novel. While a map of Woking and 
Surrey or an 1896 picture of a British battleship offers little in the 
way of a deeper understanding of Wells’s ideas, it satisfies our 
curiosity as we run the novel across our mind’s movie screen. And 
we can use the bibliography for that more intellectual search, I 
guess. But is it a critical edition if the editor offers no critique? What 
do students learn about interpretation if the editor offers none 
himself) A great opportunity is lost when an edition succeeds in spite 
of its editor. 
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equipped with metanarrative prefaces and opening chapters dressed 
with elaborate info-dumps remained rare and tentative. It is hardly 
surprising that some sf readers came to regard themselves as members 
of a privileged elite rather than a mere cult following. It was not so 
much that they thought that they could see the future, or the surfaces 
of alien worlds, but that they knew how to find their way around 
heterocosmic images of futures or alien worlds, even if they were 
framed as immersive fantasies. At first, their population was inevitably 
limited, but it expanded — nor were the skills fostered there entirely 
limited to the sf community, which accumulated a growing fringe of 
fellow travelers. 

The development of immersive fantasy by sf writers not only 
opened up vast new estates to literary development but also facilitated 
the redevelopment of some of the oldest estates around. Although the 
vast majority of non-sf pulp magazines restricted themselves to 
mimetic fiction and intrusive fantasy, the scope was there for the 
development of immersive fantasies of other kinds. The first magazine 
to exploit this potential, Weird Tales , had mingled science fiction with 
other kinds of fantasy in the 1920s, and when it surrendered sf to the 
specialist pulps in the 1930s it continued for a while to exploit the 
expertise previously gained by its readers in the development of two 
new subgenres of immersive fantasy. 

The first of these new subgenres, pioneered by Robert E. 
Howard, was what eventually came to be labeled “sword and 
sorcery” fiction. Sword and sorcery fiction was set in imaginary pasts, 
but the pasts in question were far more distinct, detailed, and 
idiosyncratically developed than the vague neverland of fairy tales. 
Howard’s “Hyborian Age” had its own history, and its own maps, 
quite different from the imaginary pasts invoked in other stories by 
the same author, let alone his rivals. It drew — probably indirectly — 
on the imaginary prehistory constructed by the scholarly fantasies of 
Madame Blavatsky and maintained by the Theosophical Society, but 
it was carefully customized. Although several of Howard’s rivals 
drew on the same wellspring of inspiration, they took equal care to 
customize their scenarios, so Clark Ashton Smith’s world of 
Hyperborea was quite distinct from C. L. Moore’s Joiry and from 
Henry Kuttner’s Atlantis. These immersive fantasies, like intrusive 
fantasies, implied a potentially infinite array of magical pasts rather 
than a single all-purpose Once-upon-a-time. 

The second subgenre of immersive fantasies introduced by Weird 
Tales, pioneered by Clark Ashton Smith, was far-futuristic fantasy. At 
the time, the device of switching the sword and sorcery milieu from the 
forgotten past of Hyperborea to the unforeseeable future of Zothique 
seemed a trivial variation — it made very little difference to the character 
of the stories — so it was not widely copied at the time. However, it set 
a precedent that was to be carried forw ard by Jack Vance before 
becoming more firmly established in a later era. The evolution of both 
subgenres was rudely interrupted w'hen Weird Tales was sold in 1938. 
The new owner hated them and sacked the editor who had tolerated 
them, Farnsworth Wright, instructing his replacement to stick to 
formularistic intrusive horror fiction. Where Weird Tales left off, 
though. Unknown — founded in 1939 — briefly took over. 

As a companion to Astounding, the leading science fiction 
magazine, Unknown had the best ready-made audience of trained 
readers; its entire purpose was to amuse those specialist readers with 
stories that set aside, or at least modified, science fiction’s 
propagandistic claim to be rationally plausible. Although it did 
continue the development and sophistication of sword and sorcery 
fiction, most obviously in the work of Fritz Leiber, its primary 
investment was in comic fantasy, for which purpose intrusive fantasy 
was already well-adapted — and for which significant American 
precedents had been provided by Thorne Smith. The kind of comic 
fantasy that became typical of Unknown was, however, a species of 
portal fantasy, whose archetypal examples were provided by L. 
Sprague de Camp — most notably the Harold Shea series he wrote with 
Fletcher Pratt, launched with “The Mathematics of Magic” 
(subsequently incorporated into The Incomplete Enchanter). 

The key element of de Camp’s portal fantasies was that the 
protagonists who took readers into secondary worlds, and navigated 
courses through them, were scientifically minded, logical, and 
pragmatic, while the secondary worlds themselves were essentially 



absurd — each one a Land of Unreason, as the title of another de 
Camp/Pratt collaboration proudly declared. Such worlds were 
borrowed more-or-less indiscriminately from myth, legend, folklore, 
and literature, and their function was not so much to educate the 
protagonist, after the traditional fashion of literary portal fantasies, but 
to bear the brunt of the protagonist’s advanced education. This kind 
of fantasy was — as such titles as “The Mathematics of Magic” boldly 
proclaimed — flagrantly and assertively chimerical, deriving its humor 
and narrative energy from the collision of conflicting worldviews with 
magic always losing out, in the end, to logic, in spite of magic’s 
apparently limitless power. 

The literary method was not quite unprecedented — it could trace 
its American roots back at least as far as Mark Twain’s A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court — but the Unknown writers went about 
this kind of work with a new vigor. Although such portal fantasies did 
not draw directly upon the skills that science fiction readers had 
developed to accommodate themselves within immersive fantasies, 
they did exploit the adaptability corollary to those skills, making clever 
use of the alacrity with which readers trained to cope with sf immersive 
fantasies could now redeploy their aptitude in other varieties of 
heterocosmic constructions. 

Unknown was killed off in 1943 and was not revived when the war 
ended. For the next twenty years, the new' fantasy subgenres lived a 
fugitive existence in the margins of the science fiction field, but their 
meteoric flourishing between the wars foreshadowed the shape of 
things to come, when the ability to navigate immersive fantasies 
fostered by science fiction w'ould again prove transferable to 
heterocosmic constructions that refused confinement by the 
principles of rational extrapolation. 

Many members of the growing science fiction community took 
the view that it w'as the principles of rational explanation guiding 
science-fictional visions of the future and alien worlds that justified the 
genre’s existence. That was the firm basis of apologies put forward by 
such leading genre ideologists as Hugo Gernsback, John W. Campbell 
Jr., Robert A. Heinlein, and Isaac Asimov. The best science fiction, 
they claimed, w r as that which clung most rigorously to those principles, 
while applying them most ingeniously and adventurously. Most of the 
fiction published under the sf label, however — even in Hugo 
Gernsback’s and John Campbell’s own magazines — was not like that. 
Much of it was colorful action-adventure fiction in the tradition of 
Edgar Rice Burroughs, exaggerated to a wider stage in “space 
opera” — a term that continually and perversely eluded the pejorative 
implications with which its users tried to load it. 

By the early 1950s it had become necessary to distinguish “real” 
science fiction from the various other materials sheltering under the 
label, so P. Schuyler Miller coined the term “hard science fiction” to 
fulfill that function — but its very coinage reflected the fact that hard 
sf had already lost the battle to win the hearts and minds of the majority 
of readers. The first sf book to break out of the critical and commercial 
“ghetto” to which the genre had long been confined by 
unsympathetic observers and uncomprehending book buyers was Ray 
Bradbury’s The Martian Chronicles, w'hose image of Mars was 
stubbornly archaic and nostalgic, deliberately fusing the futuristic 
imagery of sf with elements unapologetically drawn from the well of 
Once-upon-a-time. 

Although Bradbury was a highly distinctive literary voice, his 
Martian fantasies drew upon earlier work done by Leigh Brackett, 
whose own key influence was Edgar Rice Burroughs. C. L. Moore, 
who had written Martian fantasies of a similar stripe alongside her 
sword and sorcery stories, took her inspiration from another pre- 
specialist pulp writer, A. Merritt, who had played a leading role in 
establishing portal fantasy in the pulps as a vehicle for odysseys in 
luridly exotic milieus. As 1950s science fiction abandoned the 
seemingly inhospitable worlds of the solar system for the more 
plausibly various worlds of other stars, this kind of planetary romance 
migrated with them. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, when paperback books gradually 
displaced magazines at the economic heart of the genre, such alien 
worlds became the primary location for tales of swords and sorcery, 
displacing ancient pasts, although many writers accepted the apparent 
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necessity of rejargonizing their magical devices into the pseudoscientific 
language of “psi powers.” Alien planets were, however, always a 
makeshift device, cursed by the inherent absurdity of trying to hybridize 
magical fantasy and science fiction in earnest. A new exemplar was 
required to persuade readers, writers, and — most importandy — editors 
that such artifice was no longer necessary, and that the skills necessary 
to navigate immersive fantasies were now sufficiently widespread that 
anything might be done within the format. 

The crucial exemplar was provided in the 1960s by the enormous 
commercial success of paperback editions of Tolkien’s The Lord of the 
Rings. To some extent, Tolkien’s Middle Earth was merely one more 
imaginary past, albeit one developed in extraordinary and 
unprecedentedly distinct detail. But that development had proceeded 
to the extent that it seemed entirely separate and self-contained, 
located no-where and no-when, entirely independent from the 
primary world in spite of the fact that everything in it had been derived 
from primary world models. The Lord of the Rings was not entirely 
unprecedented; it was itself a sequel to The Hobbit , similarly formatted 
as an immersive fantasy, which had managed to pass in 1937 as an 
unusually elaborate Once-upon-a-time fantasy for children. When Lin 
Carter, the leading propagandist for “adult fantasy,” took A Look 
Behind the Lord of the Rings, he was able to identify a whole series of 
august predecessors, including works by Lord Dunsany, William 
Morris, and George MacDonald. All those earlier works had, however, 
been contentedly esoteric, designed for and consumed by tiny coteries 



of highly atypical readers. When The Lord of the Rings became a 
bestseller — or, more accurately, when slavish imitations of it a decade 
later proved that its bestselling capacity was not an unrepeatable 
fluke — it changed the face of modern publishing. 

The early imitations of The Lord of the Rings contrived in the 
1970s and 1980s had to be more-or-less slavish in order to exploit the 
particular expectations generated by Tolkien’s work in readers who 
had not previously been exposed to immersive fantasy. The first effect 
of Middle Earth’s success was that a host of new genre writers soon 
produced a syncretic “fantasyland” of their own, similar to but more 
robust than the traditional Once-upon-a-time of fairy tales, whose 
instant cliches were mercilessly satirized in Diana Wynne Jones’s 
Tough Guide to Fantasyland. As a steadily increasing population of 
readers developed the ability to accommodate and orient themselves 
in such worlds without undue difficulty, however, the scope for 
variation inevitably increased. Practiced writers and readers became 
more skillful at managing the business of mapping and navigating 
courses through immersive fantasies that no longer required any 
cosmetic science-fictional disguise. 

One factor distinguishing immersive fantasies from intrusive and 
portal fantasies, and perhaps the most significant one, is that they have 
no seemingly “natural” story arc to follow. Because they do not begin 
in the primary world, they cannot return to it; normalization is not an 
option. Immersive fantasies tend, therefore, to be related to a group 
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It has become something of a cliche to complain about the 
prevalence of series in fantasy and science fiction nowadays. (As if 
Mark Twain didn’t bring Tom Sawyer back for two more short 
novels plus guest appearances, or C. S. Lewis wrote only one Narnia 
book. ) But series have an honorable and necessary' place in the field. 
Created worlds are one of the strengths of both sf and fantasy, and 
often an author needs more than just one work to show off the 
breadth of an imagined world. 

The trouble with series, especially long-running ones, is that 
there is simply so much material a reader must be familiar with to 
enjoy the later installments. To complicate matters, sometimes earlier 
books go out of print, which means that either new readers must 
guess at the characters and their histories, or else the author must put 
the story on hold to introduce everyone and explain everything. 

The anthology Legends, and its new sequel Legends II, attempt 
to get around that problem by giving authors of popular series the 
chance to write shorter, self-contained stories that don’t necessarily 
form part of the ongoing “metaplot” of the series. As fantasy and sf 
have become dominated by novels rather than short stories, authors 
may enjoy the chance to work on smaller pieces rather than big fat 
books. And there’s also a clever marketing angle — presumably rabid 
fans of each series will want the anthology, and may well get hooked 
on some of the other series once they read the stories. 

It’s interesting to note how many of the stories in Legends II 
are set in isolated or self-contained locales, away from the heart of 
the action in the series. Robert Silverberg’s “The Book of Changes” 
has its protagonist kept prisoner in a remote and unexplored region 
of Majipoor. Robin Hobb’s “Realm of the Elderlings” is the tale of 
a voyage of colonization to an unknown land (and could easily have 
been an sf story set on another planet). Diana Gabaldon’s “Lord 
John and the Succubus” follows a relatively minor character from 
the “Outlander” series, solving a mystery in an obscure German 
town while on campaign. Raymond Feist’s “The Messenger” is 
another war story, which could take place in almost any conflict on 
any world. Anne McCaffrey’s Pern story “Beyond Between” and 
Elizabeth Haydon’s “Threshold” both look at unexplored corners 
of history for their respective worlds. 

Three authors focus on major series characters, and the results 
are less successful. Orson Scott Card’s “The Tazoo Queen ” is set in 



what certainly seems to be a self-contained locale: a riverboat on the 
Mississippi. But because its protagonist is Alvin Maker, the hero of 
Card’s ongoing alternate-America series, it comes across as more of 
an excerpt than a standalone story. Alvin is too strongly bound to 
his past and his world to present easily in a novelette, and the tale is 
full of revelations and meetings more important to the series than to 
the story at hand. 

Tad Williams’s “The Happiest Dead Boy in the World” is 
similarly too bound to his “Otherland” series. Williams does his best 
to bring the reader up to speed, but the result is story-halting 
infodumps and characters “as you know”-ing one another. And 
Terry Brooks’s “Indomitable” is almost impossible for non- 
Shannara fans to follow. The Card and Williams stories are set in 
worlds with connections to our own — either alternate history or 
artificial reality — but Brooks’s world of Shannara is very different, 
and the reader quickly gets lost in a maze of references to unfamiliar 
people and things. 

Neil Gaiman’s “The Monarch of the Glen” manages to neatly 
sidestep the issue by simply ignoring the previous adventures of its 
hero. Shadow is the main character of his novel American Gods, but 
this episode is not connected to any of the events of that book. The 
only real connection with the series appears to be the coincidence of 
the hero’s name. 

Since all the writers in the book are successful professionals, 
there is little to complain about in the writing and entertainment 
value of the pieces. The Gabaldon and Silverberg pieces are the best, 
but none are less than competently done. In general, the stories 
most closely tied to the author’s ongoing series are the least 
accessible and enjoyable. 

Which points out a paradox at the heart of the whole Legends 
anthology concept. The appeal of stories which are part of a series 
is that they let readers revisit a favorite fictional world. But to make 
them accessible to new readers, the stories must then downplay their 
connection to those worlds. So why not just publish original stand- 
alone stories by well-known authors, and have done with the whole 
problem of trying to satisfy both fans and neophytes? Good 
question. 0>- 



James L. Cambias lives in Deerfield, Massachusetts. 
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of mimetic genres quite different from the crime fiction group: the 
group that contains rags-to-riches stories, family sagas, love stories, 
and similar tales of relentless hunger for success. The traditional 
immersive fantasies that were rewrought into fairy tales tended to 
mirror the projects and outcomes common to these kinds of mimetic 
fiction; most Victorian fairy tales, like most Victorian novels, end with 
a wedding and an inheritance. 

The translocation of common daydream goals from the primary 
world into heterocosmic constructions was not only one of the 
principal instruments by which readers were made to feel at home in 
such constructs, but one of the principal motives for visiting them. 
Escapism was not merely a matter of getting away from the 
unsatisfactory features of the primary world; it was a matter of finding 
secondary worlds in which those unsatisfactory features could be 
magically or miraculously repaired. 

Tolkien’s apologetic for fairy tales makes this aspect a key element 
of their function. It is, he thinks, imperative that such tales should 
move towards a consolatory “eucatastrophe” if they are to provide the 
reward that justifies their existence. It is for this reason that he 
considers immersive fantasy more useful, and more worthy, than 
intrusive fantasies or portal fantasies — and the eventual success of The 
Lord of the Rings lent a great deal of weight to his argument. Many 
modern immersive fantasies are entirely dedicated to the replication, 
on a more lavish scale, of the kinds of rewards that people ardently 
desire in the primary world but in the difficult achievement of which 
the great majority are consistently frustrated. As with the seemingly 
natural endings of intrusive fantasies and portal fantasies, however, 
there is a problem in the application of this ritual to ever}' case. 

The range of rewards available in the primary world is limited by 
the bounds of possibility. Those bounds are not as tight as they may 
seem, because the primary world is constantly changing, but mimetic 
simulations of the primary world cannot easily accommodate that 
dynamism, so mimetic texts inevitably focus on rewards that can 
already be measured and made concrete. A heterocosmic creator is, 
however, free to alter the spectrum of available rewards dramatically, 
limited only by the power of his imagination. One can see this even in 
traditional immersive fantasies, w'here various impossible rewards are 
often featured, the most obvious being immortality. Most traditional 
immersive fantasies dealing with impossible rewards tend, however, to 
take the form of cautionary tales, warning their characters — and hence 
their readers — that such rewards are illusions, the attainment of which 
would involve some kind of hideous penalty. The reason for this is easy 
to understand: the reader, unlike the character, has to return to the 
primary world. The act of reading is itself a matter of passing through 
a portal, with no option but to return when the magical string of words 
reaches its final full stop. 

In much the same way that writers ambitious to create futuristic 
and alien heterocosmic constructs had a ready-made motive for 
schooling readers in the skills of reading immersive fantasy, so they 
had a ready-made motive for transforming the pattern of traditional 
rewards and overturning the cautionary aspect of its existing 
accessories. This, too, proved to be difficult and slow work, whose 
progress was mapped out in some detail in my “How Should a 
Science Fiction Story End?” The myth of the space age provided one 
set of distinctive rewards, by laying out a hierarchical series of cosmic 
breakthroughs, while models of metamorphic superhumanity 
provided another. This was one respect in which science fiction fell 
foul of the innate unpredictability of the future; because the course 
of future enlightenment is inherently unknowable, it is extremely 
difficult to represent in fiction. The same problem is manifest in 
supernatural secondary worlds, where the acquisition of practical 
magical power is much easier to depict than the achievement of 
arcane wisdom; supernatural immersive fantasy tends to retain the 
same cautionary attitude as traditional immersive fantasy, for the 
same reason. 

Science fiction writers can argue that the cautionary problem does 
not apply to them, at least to the same extent, by reference to the 
typical didacticism of portal fantasy. Insofar as sf stories reflect future 
possibilities rather than mere wish-fulfillment daydreams, the reader 
may return through the book-portal intellectually as well as 
emotionally rearmed. Indeed, the enthusiasm to hasten progress that 



science fiction readers were supposed to obtain from tales of heroic 
invention was, in Hugo Gernsback’s view, the principal justification 
for the genre’s existence. Depictions of alien worlds may have a similar 
function — utopian fiction and satire have always justified themselves 
on those grounds — but they are more likely to transmit a new 
perspective that encourages the reader to place the primary world in 
a much broader conceptual frame, derived from the discoveries of 
modern astronomy and the theories of modern cosmology. Modern 
supernatural immersive fantasies, having overcome the limitations of 
Once-upon-a-time, are potentially capable of a similar effect, although 
it relates to an infinite series of besides rather than an expansion of here- 
and-now — a multiverse rather than a universe. The notion of the 
multiverse has become increasingly common in science fiction too — 
and for that matter, in cosmology — and the recent tendency has been 
to combine the multiverses of sf and magical fantasy into a single 
illimitable continuum, after the fashion of Michael Moorcock. 

The kind of comic portal fantasy favored by Unknown is not the 
only new subgenre to have been spun off from other narrative formats 
as a result of the increasing sophistication of reading skills cultivated 
by the incentives governing the evolution of immersive fantasy. 
Mendlesohn complicates her fundamental trisection by pointing out 
a type that she first called “estranged fantasy,” although she quickly 
relabeled it “liminal fantasy.” This describes a story set in what is 
manifesdy intended to be the primary world, but which is transformed 
by some fantastic addition that is notse.cn by the characters in the story 
as an anomaly but is taken for granted. This category may or may not 
include what critics call “magic realism,” depending on how r the latter 
term is defined, but what it involves is a conversion of intrusive fantasy 
into immersive fantasy, establishing a dissonance between reader and 
protagonist typical of the latter. 

Like the ambiguous subgenre that employs exotic protagonists as 
viewpoints for the examination of the primary world and the Unknown 
variety of portal fantasy, liminal fantasy is an inherently chimerical 
format. It works by relying on the versatility of skilled readers and their 
ability to combine cartographical skills and navigational strategies that 
would normally be applicable to different kinds of texts into a single 
process of interpretation. It is only to be expected that some skilled 
readers prefer to remain “purists” of one kind or another and equally 
expected that others will eagerly accept whatever delight is obtainable 
from various combinations. At any rate, the most noticeable trend in 
contemporary fantastic fiction is the rapid proliferation of 
chimerization, both within and between genres. One particularly 
conspicuous manifestation of this concerns the second subgenre 
spawned by Weird Tales — far-futuristic fantasy — and its effective 
fusion with space opera. Another can be seen in the evolution of Terry 
Pratchett’s Discworld series, which has moved inexorably from its 
origins in amiable de Campish comedy to take up and revitalize all the 
elements of Voltairean conte philosophique along with numerous 
elements of which even Voltaire never dreamed. 

This process cuts much deeper than the campaigns for the 
abolition of genre boundaries undertaken by such propagandists as the 
members of the Interstitial Arts Movement, although they too are a 
symptom of it. Nor is it restricted to a simple dialectical confrontation 
of scientific and magical worldviews, although there is a sense in which 
that brutal simplification might be considered logically prior to all 
nicer distinctions. It is, perhaps, representable as a typical product of 
postmodern cultural activity, in which everything — including the 
supposed normality of the primary world — becomes a matter of 
calculated or accidental fabulation, but it is far from obvious that the 
jargon of Postmodernism adds anything to the argument but a further 
layer of fancy dress. Books were always leaky portals, but their readers 
and critics used to be able to pretend that the leakage was insignificant 
and unimportant and that some uniquely precious subset might be 
kept secure. Nowadays, it is obvious that their leakiness is 
uncontrollable and that its effects are as often alchemical as they are 
chaotically corrupting. 

Contemplation of this state of affairs is likely to incline 
philosophers to a position directly contrary to Baumgarten’s: that 
those writers are wisest and cleverest who favor heterocosmic 
invention. Even if our world were the best of all possible worlds, it 
would still be profitable, and perhaps necessary, to investigate others 
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in the imagination. Each such investigation, seen in isolation, probably 
does qualify as rash, and some can certainly be reckoned foolish; nor 
is there any fool quite like an omnipotent fool. As a collective 
endeavor, however, the construction of an imaginative multiverse is a 
magnificent feat, without whose glorious example many more of us 
would probably be trapped by the ultimate imbecility of thinking that 
we cannot change the world or ourselves. 

Learning to read is a good thing; learning to read immersive 
fantasies properly, and to appreciate their aesthetic value more fully, is 
even better. That is why the history of imaginative fiction has been a 
process of progressive evolution that has not yet reached its limit. 

It is no more possible to predict the future of heterocosmic 
constructions than it is possible for even the most rigorously rational 
and adventurously inventive heterocosmic constructions to predict 
the future of the primary world. Nevertheless, there are some clearly 
visible trends whose analysis and interpretation might be assisted by 
the conceptual framework this essay has attempted to draw. 

(1) The consensual “fantasyland” adopted by genre fantasy in its 
early years was a natural phase of development, whose necessity has 
now passed. It will surely disintegrate, to be replaced by a much greater 
variety of increasingly sophisticated secondary worlds. The daydream- 
fulfillment function served by so much mimetic fiction will doubtless 
continue to be mirrored in nonmimetic fiction, but the proportion of 
genre fantasy stories ending with a wedding and an inheritance, or 
their near equivalents, will probably decrease . The remainder may well 
discover more various ways to contrive a climax. 

(2) Science fiction does not require, and need not strive to obtain, 
a central guiding myth to replace the myth of the space age. That myth 
was a phantom, a mere echo of Once-upon-a-time, long before its 
attempted extrapolation into the primary world was stillborn in 1969. 
Now that habitual sf readers can read immersive fantasies without 
needing that kind of limited, oversimplified set of default assumptions, 
its future use will be merely nostalgic. The displacement of space 
fiction into the distant future, where it can wear its heterocosmic 
decorations with pride, will permit “hard science fiction” to 
concentrate on the possibilities of humankind’s future adaptation to 
circumstance rather than on the fatuous dream of adapting the 
universe to humankind’s current follies. 

( 3 ) The increasing versatility of immersive fantasy will continue to 
cast reflections into portal fantasy and intrusive fantasy, facilitating 
increasingly sophisticated exchanges through leaky portals and 
increasing sophisticated negotiations with disturbing intruders. The 
current crisis of crime fiction, which has arisen because the combined 
pressures of political correctness and melodramatic inflation are 
making it increasingly difficult to appoint and characterize adversaries 
for the protagonists to fight, are bound to overflow into horror fiction. 
It would not be a bad thing if the appeal of horror fiction were to 
diminish, or even to disappear entirely. The removal of horror from the 
repertoire of reflexive human emotional response would represent a 
triumph of psychological evolution, of whose part in its 
accomplishment the horror writers of the past could feel justly proud. 

(4) Chimerization within and between the labeled commercial 
genres will become the norm, if it has not already done so. Such 
chimerizations should not be seen as failures of consistency or 
coherency. Some few are attempts to find and forge new consistencies 
and better coherencies, while the majority include attempts to expose 
the inconsistencies and incoherencies that lurk, sometimes unnoticed, 
in our understanding of the normality of the primary world. Both 
projects are essentially virtuous and w'ill therefore continue to yield 
rich rewards. 

(5) If everyone were to acquire sufficient skill to read immersive 
fantasies without props of the one-upon-a-time variety, it would 
become obvious to everyone that mimetic texts are as artificial in their 
own way as fairy tales. This is unlikely to happen, partly because the 
largest group of stubborn specialist readers will always be the one 
addicted to “realistic” simulacra, but mainly because more people 
nowadays are unlearning to read than are learning. Movies and TV 
shows are not portals, but merely window's; one can look through 
them, but c&nnotgo into them in the way that readers can enter books. 
Readers of all kinds will always be outnumbered by specialist non- 



readers — or, to use the technical term, voyeurs. No matter how many 
people play it safe in this way, however, those who can read will 
continue to make progress. Or, at least, if progress is to continue to be 
made, they will be the ones who make it. £>- 

Brian Stableford lives in Reading, England. 
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David Drake 

Notes on “Neither Brute Nor Human” by Karl Edward Wagner 



They are neither man nor woman — 

They are neither Brute nor Human — 

They are Ghouls: — 

— Edgar Allan Poe, “The Bells” 

At my annual pig-picking in 1987 Karl gave me a 
prepublication copy of his collection Why Not You and I? with the 
inscription: 

For Dave — 

Who’s part of some of these — 

Karl Edward Wagner 

(Happy Birthday) 

The two stories in the collection of which I’d been a part are “Blue 
Lady, Come Back” and “Neither Brute Nor Human.” I propose here 
to discuss some aspects of the latter story, which was written in 1983. 

“Neither Brute Nor Human” is important both because it’s an 
excellent piece of work, and because it makes explicit Karl’s attitude 
towards the fans whom he desperately needed but whom he 
nevertheless despised. One of the characters in the story proposes that 
writers are vampires draining energy from their fans; the alternative 
implicit in the story’s title is that fans are ghouls who devour a writer. 
I think that Karl to a degree believed both those things. 

The germ of the story (which becomes its climax) was a dream 
Karl had at a DeepSouthCon, I believe in the late ’70s. (I have a 
very bad serial memory, but the Writer Guest of Honor was George 
Alec Effinger, so the event could be dated by anyone with the 
correct resources.) He and I discussed the dream both at the 
convention and later while Karl drove us back to Chapel Hill; it 
made a powerful impression on him, unlike most dreams. 

In the dream Karl, in his own persona, walked into a room in 
which Harlan Ellison stood surrounded by faceless gray fans. 
Harlan stretched out a hand desperately to Karl; Karl took the 
hand, but Harlan’s arm fell off, and the body crumbled to dust. 

Karl couldn’t imagine, then or later, why he had dreamed of 
Harlan Ellison. They’d had minor professional contacts at the time, 
friendly but not closely personal. (They became closer after Manly 
Wade Wellman’s fall and subsequent decline to death, since Harlan 
was instrumental in raising money for Manly and later his widow 
Frances.) Karl, as a judge for the 1978 World Fantasy Awards, was the 
reason the short story award went to Ramsey Campbell’s “The 
Chimney” rather than Harlan’s “Jeffry is Five” (which won all the 
other major awards that year), but Karl’s politicking was out of 
friendship for Ramsey rather than hostility toward Harlan. 

Though the germ of the story was a dream about a real writer, 
“Neither Brute Nor Human” is not in any sense the roman d clef it has 
been widely misinterpreted to be. Many of the incidents in the story 
are real, but they didn’t happen to any single writer, nor was the story 
intended to reflect the life of any single writer. It’s an exegesis on the 
writer’s interactions with fandom, but it’s not a writer’s interactions 
with fandom. 

The two central characters are Trevor Nordgren, who becomes 
hugely successful writing horror fiction, and Damon Harrington, who 
has a solid but less meteoric career writing series fantasy. According to 
Karl, the characters — their personalities and friendship, not their 
careers — were loosely based on Dennis Etchison and Karl himself. 

Because Stephen King is the only horror writer who had the 
degree of success ascribed to Nordgren, many people have wrongly 
believed that he was the model for Nordgren. One Ph.D. candidate in 
English even objected to me at the time that Karl had behaved 
improperly by describing King as a heavy drug user when in fact he 
didn’t use drugs. 

In point of rai/fact, Karl was one of a small circle of those who 
knew from the beginning about the cocaine addiction to which 
King only recently admitted. Insofar as the drug use in the story 
referred to a specific person, however, it was to a friend who isn’t 
a writer. 



Nor was Karl’s own drug use as extensive as that described for 
Damon Harrington. Karl would use any drug that someone 
offered, but his personal drug of choice was alcohol in the form of 
J ack Daniel’s Black Label. This was what he bought for himself and 
his friends, even in London where it was available only at a stiff 
premium. After Karl’s wife left him, he generally didn’t keep 
marijuana in his house — but he was never without an open bottle 
and a drink in his hand. 

To repeat: “Neither Brute Nor Human” is about the 
relationship between writers and fans. Drug use is there only 
incidentally, for color. 

Specific incidents in the story which are attributed to the 
characters include a few that in fact did involve Stephen King. Karl 
and I were both present at the DeepSouthCon in Knoxville in 
1982 where King was Guest of H onor, and the signing turned into 
a disaster. At least 750 people, most of them locals who weren’t 
members of the convention, were in line for King. Almost 
invariably, they were carrying a shopping bag of hardcovers in each 
hand. (I believe King became much more selective in his 
convention attendance as a result.) 

But the references to Nordgren’s titles — The Sending , The 
Rending , TheBending — echo jokes Karl made about his own work, 
not King’s. His early sale to F&SF was “In the Pines.” He referred 
to the kudzu story which came out as “Where the Summer Ends” 
as “In the Vines,” and to his “.220 Swift” as “In the Mines.” 

Similarly, while it might be accurate to say that Karl didn’t 
hold King’s work in high regard, Harrington’s description of a 
Nordgren novel as “a two-hundred-thousand word rewrite of The 
Picture of Dorian Gray ” more closely resembles Karl’s own 
description of the connection between Thorp McCluskey’s “The 
Crawling Horror” and the recent novella “The Events at Poroth 
Farm” byT. E. D. Klein (a horror writer whom Karl in general did 
respect). 

The signing at DisCon II in 1974 where the characters 
Nordgren and Harrington meet was just as unpleasant in fact as 
the story describes it. Karl and I stood with some friends of Karl’s 
from Knoxville (none of them writers). Fans attracted by the 
Styrofoam boaters that marked us as pros veered off one after 
another when they came close enough to read our nametags. 

A friend of mine from the DC area got her subscription copy 
of the October A nalog during the con and brought it for me to sign 
my story in it. As I did so, several strangers homed in on us to get 
their program books signed. The flurry died down, though we 
tried to rekindle it at intervals by having one or another of our little 
group hand either Karl or me something to sign. 

The New Voices in Fantasy panel that Karl places at the 1976 
Second World Fantasy Con in NYC was real also, but it actually took 
place the year before at the first WFC in Providence. The writers on the 
panel were Ramsey Campbell, who’d been selling for eleven years; me, 
who’d been selling for nine; and Karl and Charlie Grant, who’d been 
selling for six years each. (The moderator was David G. Hartwell.) As 
a character notes in the story, we figured out that we “new voices” had 
an average of eight years professional experience apiece. 

The wannabe fanzine writer who takes over the panel was a 
real person, but the incident occurred at a later time. I’m no longer 
angry enough at the fellow myself to mention his name here. 

There are many other direct correspondences between real- 
world events and scenes in the story , but the above sampling should 
be sufficient to show the multiplicity of sources from which Karl 
drew. He frequently used personal autobiography in his fiction 
and occasionally approached roman a clef but there’s less of either 
in “Neither Brute Nor Human” than in much of his work. 

But it’s a hell of a story. Karl’s personal Hell of a story, I’m 
afraid. 0 ^ 



David Drake hosts an annual pig-picking somewhere outside of 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 
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Farah Mendlesohn 

Using SF in the Not-SF World: Cloud Atlas by David Mitchell 



David Mitchell’s Cloud Atlas (London: Sceptre, 2004; £16.99 he; 
529 pages) has received extremely good reviews in the mainstream 
British press, which is interesting because the book has a very strong far- 
future thread. Naturally no one in the mainstream is using the term 
science fiction to describe it, but as there aren’t that many sf novels 
published in the UK, and as it came highly recommended by several 
genre readers, I bought it. I then read John Clute’s review for Science 
Fiction Weekly in which he states, quite firmly, that “It is a true sf novel.” 

Before anyone assumes that I’m about to slate this book, it is very 
good: evocative, clever, gripping. But if anyone is looking for an 
exemplary text to consider the boundaries of genre, then Cloud Atlas 
makes a very good study. 

I think most of the readers of this journal would agree that genre 
comprises a set of codes. Slipstream (the commonest term for a book 
like Cloud Atlas, although interstitialmzy be taking its place) is usually 
understood as hovering on the edge of those codes, combining them 
with the codes of the mimetic world to produce something else. The 
more I read of slipstream fiction, and of that kind of fantasy that relies 
on Todorov’s hesitation (which I have been calling “liminal fantasy”), 
alongside “thrillers” written by sf writers, the less convinced I am by 
this visualization. Such a visualization brings to mind genres as 
tectonic plates, forcing together until, in their thrust, they create a 
vibrant lava of the new mixture, cooling down, finally — as Clute 
observed on an ICFA panel this year — to form ridges and bumps of a 
new genre. 

When I look at some of the best of the writers who appear to mix 
genres — Peter Straub, Christopher Priest, Graham Joyce, Angela 
Carter — this is not what I see happening. What they produce does not 
ossify into any new marketing category. Instead, these writers frequently 
find their books treated as exceptional, not always in terms that are 
satisfying (e. g., “this would be so much better if the author had not 
indulged in genre”); or the reviewer engages only certain elements of 
the text (focusing on the portion which is horror, or fantasy, or the novel 



of manners), either ignoring or actually failing to perceive the degree to 
which there is an unfolding of multiple narrative techniques that match 
identifiable codes and tropes from several genres. 

What I see in these works is a dialectic. Returning to that idea of 
genre as a set of codes, we need to add some other elements, which take 
on board those reviewers who see only part of a genre-complex novel. 
They may want to consider the way in which genre codes are as much 
about narrative technique as they are about tropes and shared ideas. In 
this model, genre = codes + narrative techniques + audience 
expectation. Not a very original formulation, I suspect, and essentially 
a reification of “we know sf when we see it,” but one easily 
remembered. What this means is that one can have a shared set of 
codes, the use of which alters according to whom is being addressed. 
In my mind it looks something like the diagram below. 

The result is an understanding of genre and of the way in which 
genre speaks that is both directional and fluid. (Andrew M. Butler 
suggested the terms convergence and emergence for this envisioning.) 
This model allows us to understand those writers who play with 
multiple genre conventions in terms which do not suggest a hodge- 
podge or a middle ground. These writers are reaching out along 
multiple valences to different audiences. The diagram implies that the 
ideal reader (a contentious notion in itself) is the one who can read all 
the codes simultaneously, not as a stew blended to a single taste, but 
as still-distinct flavors whose interaction is the focus of the complexity 
and whose plot can only be fully understood if the reader is aware of 
these interactions. 

I suspect that one could construct a Star of Texas in which Star 
Trek appeared in the middle, as a set of genre codes drawn from 
enough genres that they can be read from a range of audience position, 
but at the moment this is a bit beyond me. The above diagram 
illustrates my thoughts. So too does a reading of Mitchell’s 
Cloud Atlas. 

My initial impression of Cloud Atlas was that this was a 
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picaresque. Given the recent publication of at least two picaresque 
novels by genre writers in 2003 (Neal Stephenson’s Quicksilver and 
Marv r Gentle’s 1620 ), there is obvious comparison to make in tone and 
structure — at least one difference that springs to mind is that neither 
Stephenson nor Gentle appear to be able to take their subject matter 
entirely seriously, their work is threaded through with the bawdiness 
and sly knowingness of characters that used to be associated with the 
historical sex romps of Jean Plaidy, while David Mitchell appears to be 
in deadly earnest. But while this approach to Cloud Atlas had promise, 
there are matters of structure that offer more immediate reward. 

Cloud Atlas is structured in six parts and told in six voices: the life 
of a lawyer missionary from San Francisco, moving through the New 
Zealand islands in search of the beneficiary to a will; a disgraced young 
musician in Belgium between the World Wars (easily the best realized 
of the sections); a young Pacific Islander from the far future; a 
“fabricant” from the islander’s past but our future; a journalist in the 
1970s, and a rather dilapidated publisher with a success on his hands 
and trapped in a convalescent home. All but the journalist’s section are 
told in the first person, and this is the primary clue to what is going on. 

Although Mitchell has used many of the tropes of genre, he is using 
them not to write within genre, but to write about it. Each section 
contains its own set of genre codes: for example, the first, the narrative 
of Ewing, the lawyer in New Zealand, references both Melville and 
Conrad, while the journalist’s section is built around what should 
probably be called the soft-boiled detective model — V. I. Warshawski 
rather than Philip Marlowe. Mitchell is writing about fiction and the 
construction of fiction: the hints of Conrad in the opening section arc 
a clue to at least one understanding of the novel, which is a trip into the 
heart of darkness at the center of fiction writing. Most of these sections 
are not, Actively, “real.” As w'e move through the book we realize that 
it is an onion. At the heart of the book lies Cavendish, the publisher, who 
reads a manuscript about a journalist detective, Luisa Rey, who in turn 
reads the letters of Robert Frobisher, the composer, who in turn has 
discovered the memoirs of the lawyer, Ewing. In the other direction, 
Zakary the Pacific Islander, and Sonmi, the fabricant, lie in the future in 
w'hich Luisa Ewing prevents environmental disaster. 

The use of the first person for all but Luisa Ewing’s tale becomes 
a technical masterstroke that controls the degree of distance that the 
reader is asked to maintain from each character and from each 
microfiction. This is particularly noticeable in those sections set in 
contexts least familiar to the reader, because it breaks the established 
ground rules for modern sf, reducing rather than heightening the 
degree of immersion in the created world. 

The choice of the first person narrative in fantasy and science 
fiction traditionally offers two choices. 

In the first strategy, the first-person narrator talks to the reader as 
if to a stranger, occasionally to a reader positioned as “posterity,” but 
almost always to the reader as abstract. This permits a high level of 
exposition as the reader is assumed to be ignorant in all things. 

In the second strategy — most commonly used in hard-boiled 
detective novels — the protagonist still talks to an abstract reader, but 
that reader is positioned as knowing. The first-person narrative creates 
a cozy objectivity, and this allows much detail to be either elided or 
dropped in as material we all know' but which is observed in passing. 

The former strategy tends to take us to the political and predictive 
structures of the portal-quest fantasies; the latter takes us towards the 
immersive fantasy with its relatively greater freedom from narrative 
imprisonment, but deploys greater duplicity in the “objectivity” of 
cultural observation it describes. 

Both methods hold to the idea of a story' as “told.” 

Mitchell has chosen a rather different route that is, at first, very 
persuasive. Each of his characters (with the exception of Ewing and 
Cavendish) narrates in the first person to a specific character who 
superficially emerges from the same culture. However, because each 
recipient of the narration is actually external to that culture due to 
place, caste, or generation, Mitchell can justify an intensely expository 
style that is considered in modern sf to be rather tedious. 

It is always a delicate matter for a critic to say “you can’t do x this 
way,” so it is important to emphasize that this is not what I am saying. 
The way this book is written helps to see the meaningfulness behind 
the notions of genre coding. Mitchell’s need for exposition is only one 



element in the choice of the first-person narrative throughout the 
book. The other, interestingly, is to deny intimacy. Unusually for 
mimetic fiction, this use of the first person does not draw' us closer to 
the character. It distances us because we are not drawn into a coziness 
of “we all know this don’t we,” as we w'ould be in crime fiction. In 
terms of the sf reader, the use of the first person in modern sf is to draw 
us into the w'orld, to render it something we exist within. This 
intimacy, too, is refused by Mitchell. 

The first two chapters of the book are less obvious in this matter, 
because first Ewing, and then Frobisher, exists in worlds with which 
we have some familiarity. Their correspondents are sufficiently close to 
us for us to see the technique as the creation of a Active relationship 
between reader and protagonist in which the reader is cast in a more 
specific part than is usual (in the second section, we effectively become 
Frobisher’s correspondent and lover, Sixsmith). But the fourth and 
fifth voices, Sonmi and Zakary, undermine the illusion. They do not 
speak to semi-knowing readers, but claim to speak to the wholly 
ignorant — Sonmi to an anthropologist, Zakary to his descendants. 
Neither rings quite true, and the Sonmi’s narrative is, to the ears of 
fantasy and sf readers, clumsy and old-fashioned. 

Mitchell is a great deal more talented than most mainstream 
authors who dabble in sf. Sonmi does not explain every word she uses. 
Her narration is written extremely carefully, and w'hile her social 
experiences are carefully explained to her interviewer, the technology 
she has used — which the interviewer could be expected to understand — 
is simply named; this would be cleverer still if the technology \v asn’t all 
so obvious and recognizable to the contemporary reader of Sonmi’s 
“past,” but the delineation is still clear. And Sonmi’s story remains an 
observation, a piece of social anthropology'. The lack of the third-person 
narrative means that we stay firmly on the other side of a glass cage. We 
are cast as observers, sitting at home receiving the story, rather than 
participants in the adventure. In this we are returned to Conrad and to 
the Club story, one of the oldest taproots in sf and fantasy. The only 
character who talks directly to us as reader is Cavendish, the only “real” 
character in the book. 

The point of Mitchell’s Cloud Atlas is, I think, the nature of story. 
The “fantastical” links between the characters — the shared comet- 
shaped birthmark, the set of coincidences traced in the Active sections 
of the novel — make story into the universe, rather than, as in sf and 
fantasy, making the universe storyable. The first-person narrative then, 
points the book away from sf and fantasy, not because it is first person 
per se, but because Mitchell uses it to keep us out of the world he 
creates. He has to, because that world is firmly within the covers that 
Cavendish holds between his hands, and it is his world — a nonfantastic 
world, although absurd — in which we are invited to become 
immersed. In the end, Mitchell uses the unreal to draw attention to the 
real and the qualities of the real. 

This is where I differ from John Clute. In his review, he argues that 
“ Cloud Atlas, turns out, in the end, like any great sf novel, to be about 
the world.” Reading this book, it seemed to be precisely not about the 
world. The language structures Mitchell uses are teases; he plays with 
intimacy to trick the author into layers of fictiveness that are not about 
the reality of the world, but the relationship of reader to text. Both 
Sonmi and Zachary’s futuristic sections are mostly concerned with the 
creation of narration and fiction. Both of these ideas could be turned 
towards sf, but the sf elements never really become more than 
background. In each of the sections, even Luisa Rey’s neo- thriller story 
of nuclear leakage, the point of the story is tracing narrative and 
emotional relationships and the ways in which fiction encodes them. In 
the end, this book is not talking to an sf audience. It is not interested in 
our relationship with the universe, with the social consequences of 
change, of even with the baseline “what if’ that motivates so much sf. 
However much Mitchell may have incorporated the tropes of sf, the 
overwhelming direction of his technique is towards the interests and 
expectations of the mainstream. I, as an sf reader, can thoroughly enjoy 
this book, but with a strong sense that the author is not talking to me. 
Far from a mixture of genres, meeting somewhere in the middle, if we 
return to that diagram, we might posit that for Mitchell the genre 
triangle is much smaller than that pointing to “literary fiction.” 0*- 



Farah Mendlesohn is the editor o/Foundation. 
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He Do the Time Police in Different Voices: SF Parodies and Pastiches by David Langford 

Holicong, Pennsylvania: Cosmos Books/Wildside Press, 2003; $16.99 tpb; 222 pages 

reviewed by Michael Bishop 



In his introduction to this hilarious collection, David Langford — 
editor of the electronic newsletter Ansible , Hugo Award winner for 
both his fan writing and his short fiction, regular columnist for FSX 
and Interzone , and author of some two dozen other sf-related titles — 
declares, “Parody is a deadly vehicle for literary criticism, and it seems 
utterly reprehensible that such a mcgadeath critical doomsday weapon 
should also be a whole lot of fun” (13). By deadly, he does not mean 
“instantly inducing narcolepsy in the reader,” but rather “craftily 
mortifying the writer.” 

Parody allows one to ridicule the work of other writers by 
embroidering their characteristic styles, whereas pastiche , a virtual 
synonym, also embeds the connotation of aping those styles out of 
affection rather than scorn. Unless I grossly misread Langford, his 
parodies derive more from a cockeyed fondness for his targets than 
from disdain. And I do not grossly misread him, for Langford, 
introducing Part Two, writes, “Some slightly more serious stories have 
crept in since the days of 1988, several being loving pastiches rather 
than disrespectful parody ” (109, emphasis added). Indeed, his 
pastiches in Part Two — “The Net of Babel” (Borges), “The Spear of 
the Sun” (Chesterton), “Out ofSpace, Out ofTime” (Lovecraft), and 
maybe three others — do not so much harpoon as pay tender homage. 1 

All these efforts, parody or pastiche, amuse — sometimes subtly 
and sometimes so crudely as to elicit, along with laughter, tooth 
gritting and incredulous sighs. For proof, read the William Hope 
Hodgson parody, “The Thing in the Bedroom.” Or, in the Agatha 
Christie burlesque, “Christmas Games,” a manor-house mystery, hold 
your nose as the narrator proclaims, “Nigel lifted the silver cover of the 
largest dish on the sideboard. It contained, perhaps inevitably, red 
herrings. ” The best of these funny pieces adhere to the author’s helpful 
dictum, “Good parodies need to stay fairly short” (17). 

Part One of He Do the Time Police in Different Voices originally 
appeared in 1988 from Rog Peyton’s Drunken Dragon Press out of 
Birmingham, England, as The Dragonhiker’s Guide to Battlefield 
Covenant at Dime’s Edge: Odyssey Two. Part Two, elegantly titled 2, 
gathers material first published in the 1 990s or the early 2000s, save only 
a pair of Mac Malscnn adventures (E. E. Smith parodies) from 1976 and 
1979. The pieces in Part One may prod one to helpless guffaws, but 
those in Part Two prompt not only smiles but also some fairly heavy cud 
chewing, musing, and cogitation. How does Langford do this? 

Obviously, he closely reads his, um, victims. In fact, one senses 
from his generic parodies — ofspace opera or fairy tales — that the latter 
provide relief from those that take aim at, say, J. R. R. Tolkien, Damon 
Runyon, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, E. E. Smith, or Frank Herbert. 
Admits Langford, “The intelligent and discerning reader will 
recognize this [i.e., his occasional foray into genre burlesque] as an 
excuse for not writing further author-specific parodies, which are 
bloody exhausting” (20). 

As for your faithful reviewer, I exhausted myself trying to reckon 
when I had first heard Langford’s catchphrase title He Do the Time 
Police in Different Voices. At length (elephant-memoried polymath 
that I am), I recalled that a 1971 facsimile edition of “The Waste 
Land” shows T. S. Eliot deploying “He Do The Police In Different 
Voices” as an arcane draft designation for his poem. I then cave- 
crawled the recesses of memory even further to retrieve the forgotten 
knowledge that this phrase had its origins in the Dickens novel Our 
Mutual Friend , to wit, a passage devoted to a character’s praise of a 



L Cagey parodists catch extinct rather than extant fish; gutsy ones, 
both. Langford spreads the jolly ridicule around. Between 1988 and 
2003 , however, at least three of his favorite victims washed permanently 
ashore (Isaac Asimov, A. E. van Vogt, and James White), albeit after he 
had hooked them. Langford gudgeons still gasping (as I write) include 
P**rs Anth*ny, St*ph*n R. D*n*lds*n, H*rl*n Ell*s*n, Ann* 
McC*ffr *y, and M*ch* *1 M* *rc*ck. So far as we know, none has as yet 
contracted to have him dropped full-fathom five, probably owing to the 
affection with which Langford guts his various catches. 



foundling who recites aloud lurid excerpts of daily journalism: “Sloppy 
is a beautiful reader of the newspaper. He do the Police in different 
voices.” After this fatiguing bit of detection, I of course realized that 
Langford had stuck the word Time before Police to give his book a 
resonant sf twang. 2 

This title, by the way, do its job, for Langford do indeed do the 
Time Police (and not only they but also Dagon Smythe, Dr. Watson, 
Is* *c As*m*v, L* w*s C*rr*ll, the Br*th*rs Gr*mm, R*x St* *t, etc., 
etc.) in Different Voices, and he do ’em damned fine. Michael 
Swanwick has called Langford’s G. K. Chesterton story “The Spear 
of the Sun,” um, “Almost pointlessly brilliant,” and I would call his 
Lovecraft pastiche, “Out of Space, Out of Time,” eerily rational 
within a reason-shattering context and surprisingly readable despite 
its alleged stylistic template. In short, Langford do dem creaky voices 
creaky and dem competent voices compelling-like. Not since John 
Sladek, author of The Steam-Driven Boy and Maps: The Uncollected 
John Sladek , the latter of which Langford edited . . . well, not since 
John Sladek. 3 

Let me here heap kudos on the Cosmos Books trade-paper 
package, which boasts a bright, deliberately childlike cover by Juha 
Lindroos and a typescript with good ink-to-paper contrast. (Books 
with ivory ink on vanilla vellum, which some buyers mistake for do-it- 
yourself journals, too often vie for our vigilance nowadays.) One fault, 
I must sadly note, does temper my encomium, namely, the periodic 
appearance of words at line ends wrongly split syllabically; for example, 
sugg- ested. Coll- ege, comm- and, poss- ibility, magg- oty, enorm- ity , pot- 
ential, att- acked, supp- ressing , vict- im, and a fair number of others. 

But wait! It occ- urred to me, as I fretted this typographic 
anomaly, that Langford and his editors have meticulously encrypted a 
brief story in these ill-divided words. 4 1 conjecture that the decoded 
story, which requires a few cleverly extrapolated and then inserted 
phrases for its logical completion (not to mention some intuitive 
substitutions), burlesques the Sladek parody “‘The Sublimation 
World’ by J. G. B*ll*rd,” so that what at first seems a mechanical 
shortcoming in the text turns out, in the end, to qualify as an ambitious 
meta-literary bonus! 5 Who could have ever imagined that Langford 
would so adroitly kid, so to speak, the kidder? 

For all these reasons, then, I enthusiastically recommend He Do 
the Time Police in Different Voices and urge you to send multiple copies 
to your elected representatives; city, state, and federal. Today. 6 &- 



Michael Bishop lives in Pine Mountain, Georgia. 



2 - Actually, altogether stumped, I wrote Paul Di Filippo asking for 
a clue as to where Langford’s title had originated: Monty Python ? 
Doctor Who ? Law and Order: Criminal Intend Paul advised me to 
inquire of Langford. I did. And, in an e-mail dated 24 May 2004, he 
graciously supplied all the info that I have passed off here as my own 
knowledge, rearranging his words so as to minimize the likelihood of 
litigation. 

3 - Astute readers will recognize this paralipsis as high praise. 
(Other estimable sf and fantasy parodists include Harry Harrison, 
Terry Pratchett, Douglas Adams, and Donald Rumsfeld.) 

4 For an intratextual instance of a like, but unique, encrypted 
narrative, see “The Man Who Had No Eyes” in the unnumbered pages 
of the twelve-part Appendix [sic] of The Book of Ambergris, a.k.a. City 
of Saints and Madmen [London: Tor (Pan Macmillan), 2004], by one 
J. VanderMeer. 

5 This embedded story’s decrypted final line reads, “He took out 
the blue grape to eat and found that it, too, was diminished, worn away 
by the invisible though solid wind that moved from past to future,” 
which is from The Best of John Sladek (New York: Pocket Books, 1981), 
page 220. Parody seldom ascends to such acute esotericism. Thank 
God. 

6 Do not, however, send copies to living authors whose works 
Langford parodies. Believe me, they have already seen them. 
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Blooming 



This issue is being put together on the fly this 
summer, between vacations and conventions. This 
editorial is written weeks after the layout, during which 
time I have accumulated a lot of things to talk about in 
this and other editorials. 

The SF Museum in Seattle did open, and I was there 
to see it; I took pictures for this issue and the next. I was 
particularly impressed with the care that was taken to link 
the toys, games, films, and shows to written works, 
sources, and printed images. It is an intelligent museum, 
worth several visits, and worth supporting. You ought to 
become a member. 




Of the many other possible topics, here’s one very 
close to the core interest of NTRSF. There has been a 
general fuss (and some prurient interest) during July 
2004 in the press and the literate magazines about 
Hatchet Jobs , a collection of Dale Peck’s killer reviews. To 
my mind, the most useful response has been from John 
Leonard (who once said Frank Flerbert didn’t write well 
but is worth reading anyway): 

[I now] suggest some hard-won guidelines for 
responsible reviewing. For instance: First, as in 
Hippocrates, do no harm. Second, never stoop 
to score a point or bite an ankle. Third, always 
understand that in this symbiosis, you are the 
parasite. Fourth, look with an open heart and 
mind at every different kind of book with every 
change of emotional weather because we are 
reading for our lives and that could be love gone 
out the window or a horseman on the roof. 
Fifth, use theory only as a periscope or a 
trampoline, never a panopticon, a crib sheet, or 
a license to kill. Sixth, let a hundred Harolds 
Bloom. (The New York Times , 18 July 2004.) 

I find myself charmed by the spirit of this list. I have 
always been suspicious of (if not downright out of 
sympathy with) reviewers who perform to entertain the 
reader rather than to illuminate the text for the reader. 
The hardest and most useful thing a reviewer can do is to 
explain why the successes of a book are worthwhile and 
interesting, while gently noting its failures without 
dwelling on them. Let a hundred Leonards bloom. 0- 

— David G. Hartwell 
& the editors 
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